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FORK WORD. 

On a memorable occasion, well nigh forty- 
two years ago, a Scotch divine, whose 
name has been a household word among us 
for upwards of half-a-century, himself a 
powerful and elociuent speaker, in the course 
of an address, bristling with happy remini- 
sceuces,delivered before an august assemblage 
of ICuropeans and Natives in the Town Hall 
of our City of Palaces, stirred the l^earts )f 
his audience to their inmost depths by a re- 
ference to the then Viceroy “as a descendant 
of the Bruce of Bannockburn.” This bare 
allusion to a simple historical fact, without 
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any attempt at producing a dramatic effect, 
evoked an outburst of feeling that almost 
“brought the house down.” The enthusiasm 
of the gathering was worked up to such a 
pitch that their pent up emotions found an 
appropriate vent at the mere utterance of those 
glorious words. But before a few short 
months had passed away the hand of death was 
upon the great and good man, the subject of 
the encomium, and the hopes, — the cherished 
hopes — of this country were nipped in the bud. 

India had just passed through a terrible 
crisis, unparalleled in the History of the 
Ancient or Modern World. What she urgently 
stood i^ need of, at this stage of transition, 
was absolute rest, for a time at least, from 
internal or external trouble in order to recoup 
her strength. There was something rotten in 
the State of Denmark. The administrative; 
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machinery was out of gear all along the line, 
and had its tale of misgbvernment almost in 
«very department. A real governor of men, 
accustomed to steer the bark of state clear of 
the Scylla and Charybdis of politics, was 
required at the helm of affairs. The hour 
had come, and with it also appeared the man. 
Fortunately the Ministry found the Earl of 
Elgin ready to hand at the emergency. 




THE HOUSE OF ELUIN. 


Founder of the line, 

Thk House of Eluin claims remote ancestry. 
The founder of the line was Sir Robert 
<le Brus, who had come over to Enolandwith 
William the Conqueror and settled down in 
Northumberland. 

Lineal descendants. 

Edward Bruce of Kinross, the seventh 
lineal descendant of the Illustrious House of 
Bruce, was appointed in 1597 lord of 
Scissions, and in 1600 accredited by James VI 
to the Court of lUizabeth with the com- 
mission of congratulating Her Majesty upon 

the suppression of Essex's rebellion. The 

« 

tact and judgment which he employed in 
advancing the interests of his Sovereign in 
this connection is a matter too well known to 
require re-capitulution here. Suffice’ it to say 
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that three years after, on the evening of 
March 23rd, as the great Queen lay dying, 
by a slight motion of her head. Her Majesty 
made her ministers understand that the 
English Throne hitherto held by the Tudor 
Dynasty should pass over in reversionary 
interest to the Stuarts of Scotland. And 
so after a lapse of nearly four hundred! 
years a Scotch King was once more summo- 
ned to take his seat on the “sacred stone” 
of Scone, carried off by Edward I in 1226, 
as a trophy of his triumph over King John 
the Baliol of Scotland. On the 25th of 
July, 1603, James VI of Scotland, son of 
Mary Stuart and Lord Darnley, was crowned 
as James I of England in Westminster 
Abbey, king James was so well pleased 
with the success of Edward Bruce’s embassy 
that soon after his return from the English 
Court, on the 2nd of February, 1601, he was 
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created a Peer of Scotland with the Barony 
of Kinloss. The Baron died in i6io, and 
was succeeded by his son Thomas. On the 
2 1st of June, 1603, he was raised in dignity 
as the first Earl of Elgin bearing the 
name and arms of Bruce. On the 13th of 
July, 1640, he was made an English Peer. 
He died in 1663, and was succeeded by his 
only son, Robert. Robert was created Earl 
of Aylesbury, and, on his demise, was suc- 
ceeded by his grandson Charles. Char- 
les died without any male representative, 
and so with his death all the other dignities 
attached thereto became extilict. The Barony 
of Bruce devolved upon his nephew, Thomas 
Bruce, while the Scottish dignities reverted 
to Charles. His descendant Sif Edward 
Bruce was in 1647 raised to the peerage, and 
made Lord Bruce of Torry and Earl of 
Kincardine. 




BOOK I. 




JAMES, 


-THE EIHHTH EARL OP ELOIN.- 

CHAPTER I. 

Birth and parentage. 

The most distinguished of the clan of 
Bruce of the last century was James, 
8 th Earl of Elgin and 12th of Kin 
cardine ; he was the father of our late 
Viceroy and himself for some, time Viceroy 
and Governor-General of India. A few 
incidents connected with his Hfe and career 
will not be out of place here, since Indian 
History has not done justice to his memory. 
He was the second son of Tomas Bruce by' 
his second wife, Elizabeth, the youngest 
daughter of James Townsend Oswald, Esquire 
of Dunickler in the County of Fifeshire^ 
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and was born on July 20th, 1811. His 

father’s career as Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople is well known in history in connection 
with the “Elgin Marbles/’ From his child- 
hood he was endowed with a devout tempera- 
ment, and, Avhat was more, he inherited 
from his mother a rare piety so characteristic 
<3f the family. He also had in common with 
his eldest sister, Matilda, afterwards Lady 
Maxwell of Pollock, a strong sympathy for 
his fellow-kind which marked his career 
throughout, 
cholastic career. 

After receiving an elementary education 
in the Classics and English at home he was 
sent, at the age of twelve, to Eton which has 
furnished a training ground, both for mind 
and body, for the flower of British aristocracy 
during the last five centuries or more. 
Thence In due course he passed on to Christ 
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Church, Oxford, where the names of Lord 
Canning', his immediate predecessor in the 
Viceroyalty of India, the Earl of Dalhousie, 
Lord Canning’s immediate predecessor in 
the same, office, the Duke of Newcastle, 
Mr. W. E. Gladstone, and other notabilities 
figure conspicuously. Being of a shy and 
retiring disposition he naturally shrank from 
contact with his compeers. There is an ins- 
titution attached to the College, known as the 
UnionClub which even now serves as a School 
of Elocution where the young Oxononians 
meet from time to time to discuss various 
subjects ill exlemporv speeches. Whilst yet 
a student James deliverd at this Assembly 
his maiden .speech and carried the palm, the 
late lamented Mr. Gladstone being one of 
the competitors. "As to the natural gift of 
eloquence," the future ruler of India, “was,” 
according to his testimony, ‘‘at the head of 
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all he knew either at Eton or at the Univer- 
sity.” After completing his academical career 
James entered himself of Lincoln’s Inn in 
June, 1835, but did not long continue as a 
student of law. His father’s continued ab- 
sence from home compelled him to take his 
place in the affairs of the County of Fife and 
assume command of the Company of Yeo- 
manry Troop. 

Early struggles- 

An unexpected vacancy having occurred 
in the representation of the county in 1837 he 
offered himself a candidate for election to 
show in his own person “that aTory was not 
necessarily a narrow bigot.” Owing to the 
shortness of time and theab.senceof an elabo- 

I 

rate preparation, however, he had to sustain 
a defeat by a large majority. In the year 
1 840, George, Lord Bruce, the eldest son of 
Lord Elgin by his Urst wife, died, unrharried. 
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and James became heir to the Earldom. On 
April 22nd, 1841, he married Elizabeth Mary, 
daughter of Charles Lennox Gumming Bruce, 
Esquire of Roseisle, County of Sterling M.P. 
Returned an M- P- 

At the general election in July of the 
same year he contested the borough of South- 
ampton, and was returned as a “Liberal 
Conservative” at the head of the poll. 

Speaking at this time at a great banquet 
at Southampton he expressed his political 
views thus : — 

“I am a Conservative, not upon principles of exclu- 
sionism — not from narrowness of view, or illiberality of 
sentiment — but because I believe that our admirable 
Constitution, on principles more exalted and under 
sanctions more holy than those which Owenism or 
Socialism can boast, proclaims between men of all clas- 
ses and degrees in the body politic a sacred bond of 
brotherhood in the recognition of a common welfare 
^ere, and acommon hope hereafter. T am a Conservative, 
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not because I am adverse to improvement, not 
because I am un wiling to repair what is wasted, or to 
supply what is defective in the political fabric, but be- 
cause I am satisfied that, in order to improve effectually, 
you must be resolved most religiously to preserve. I am 
a Conservative, because I believe that the institutions 
of our country, religious as well as civil, are wisely adap- 
ted, when duly and faithfullyadministered, to promote, 
not the interest of any classor classes exclusively, but the 
happiness and welfare of the great body of the people ; 
and because I feel that, on the maintenance of these ins- 
titutions, not only the economical prosperity of England, 
but, what is yet more important, the virtues that 
distinguish and adorn the English character, under 
God, mainly depend.” 

The downfall of the Melbourne Ministry. 

The Melbourne Ministry about this time’ 
was hgistening to its downfall. Outwardly it 
seemed as if its career was one of unceasing 
activity and usefulness; but the. simple truth 
was that the history of the period was full of 
reform projects ; and that the enthusiasm and 
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energy were the outcome of the time, and 
not of the Ministry, for those, who carefully 
observed its signs, found that in every ins- 
tance the public went far ahead of the in- 
clinations of Her Majesty’s advisers. From 
one cause or another the latter were going 
steadily from bad to worse. So long and 
persistently did they cling to office, on 
the flimsiest of excuse and pretext after 
repeated failures and defeats, that the people 
grew exasperated, and asked, “ Will no- 
thing turn them out? Will they never be 
done trying new tricks to keep jn place ?*" 
An opportunity soon presented itself ; the 
last proverbial straw that broke the camel’s 
back was on the question of Free Treble in 
corn. The Ministry fought against it tooth and 
nail, and a party dodge of Lord John Russell 
orecipitated the end. He announced a plan 
which was to propose a fixed duty of eight 
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shillings per quarter on wheat, and propor- 
tionately diminished rates on rye, barley and 
oats. Sir Robert Peel, who was abiding his 
time, took advantage of the situation and pro- 
posed a direct vote of ** want of confidence/’ 
On June 4th, 1841, a division was taken, the 
vote of ‘ no confidence/ being carried by a 
majority of one, Parliament was dissolved ; 
and the result of the general election proved 
a victory for the Tories by an overwhelming 
majority. 

Parliament met on August 19th and on 
the 24th, the new member in seconding an 
amendment on the Address, in a speech of 
surpassingeloquence professed himself afriend 
to F|;ee Trade, but P^ree Trade as explained 
and vindicated by Mr. Huskisson : - • 

“ He should at all times be prepared to vote for a 
Free Trade on principles of reciprocity, due regard 
being had to the interests which had grown up under our 
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present commercial system, without which, as he con- 
ceived, the rights of the labouring classes could not be 
protected. Much had been on various occasions said 
about the interests of the capitalists and the landlords, 
hut unless the measures of a government were directed 
ecpially to secure the rights of the working classes, they 
never should be supported by a vote of his. It was true 
that tlie landlord might derive some increased value to 
his property from the increase of factories and other 
buildings upon it, and that the capitalist might more 
advantageously invest his capital, or he might withdraw 
it from a sinking concern ; but the only capital of the 
labourer was his skill in his own prticular walk, and it 
was a mockery to tell him that lie could find a satisfac- 
tory compensation elsewhere.’’ ^ 

But the most characteristic part of his 
speech was that in which he commented on 
the ‘harsh, severe, and unjust terms’ in which 
it had been the fashion to designate those who 
had taken an oppostite view on these questions 
to that taken by Her Majesty’s Government. 
In denouncing the Ministerial part for their 
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attitude towards the Opposition and for their 
pretension to the monopoly of public virtue^ 
His Lordship delivered himself thus : — 

In a day, when all monopolies are denounced, I 
must be permitted to sa}' that, to my mind, the mono- 
poly which is the most intolerable and odious is the 
pretension to the monopoly of public virtue/’ 

The accession of Sir Robert Peel. 

The amendment was carried by a large 
majority. This led to the resignation of Lord 
Melbourne, and Sir Robert became Premier. 
About this time James’ father died, and he 
succeeded to the Earldom as eighth Earl of 
Elgin and twelfth Earl of Kincardine. His 
promising career in Parliament was thus 
closed for ever, no Scottish Peer being 
eliofible to sit in the Lower House. In 
March 1842, at the early age of thirty, 
he was appointed by Lord Stanley, the 
then Secretary of State for the Colonies, as^ 
Governor of Jamaica. 
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CHAPTER II. 

PUBLIC I.IFE IN THE COLONIES. 

Departure as Governor of Jamaica, 

A New Ministry, 

Appointed as Governor-General of 
British North America. 

In the middle of April His Lordship 
sailed for Jamaica, and, while proceeding to 
his destination, the steamer in which he and 
his family embarked s'.ruck on a coral reef 
near Turk’s Island, and became a total wreck ; 
fortunately, however, all the passengers were 
saved,but Lady Elgin received a severe shock 
on that eventful night, as the result of the 
accident, from the effects of which she never 
completely recovered. Shortly after she gave 
birth to a daughter, and was seized with 
convulsions and finally succumbed to it in the 
following summer. After a highly successful 
ladministration of the West Indian Colonies 
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for nearly four years he quitted Jamaica in the 
early part of 1846, ostensibly on temporary 
leave of absence, but on the understanding 
that he would not be required to return to his 
post. At this juncture the Tory party broke 
up and a Whig lifinistry was formed with 
Lord Grey as the Colonial Secretary. An 
opening having occurred in the Governor- 
Generalship of British North America, which 
required “ ‘a person possessing an intimate 
knowledge of the principles and practice of 
the constitution' of England, some experience 
of popular, assemblies, and considerable fami- 
liarity with the practical questions of the 
day,” and Lord Grey, “ believing that it 
would be difficult to point out any situation 
in which great talents would find more scope 
for useful exertion, or are more wanted at 
this moment, and being sure that he could 
hot hope to find any one whom he could 
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recommend to Her Majesty for that office 
with so much confidence.” without any 
hesitation offered it to Lord Elgin, though 
personally unknown to him. He accepted it, 
not in the spirit of mere selfish ambition, but 
with a deep sense of the responsibilities 
attached to the office, as will appear from 
his speech at a public dinner at Dunferm- 
line : — 

“To watch over the interests of those great offshoots 
of the British race which plant themselves in distant 
lands ; to aid them in their efforts to extend the domain 
of civilization, and to fulfil that first behest of a benevo- 
lent Creator to His intelligent creatures— ‘subdue the 
earth’ ; to abet the generous endeavour to impart to, 
these rising communities the full advantages of British 
laws, British institutions, and British freedom f to assist 
them in maintaining unimpaired, it may be in strength- 
ening and confirming, those bonds of mutual affection 
which unite the parent and dependent states — these are 
duties not to be lightly undertaken, and which may well 
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claim the exercise of all the faculties and energies of an 
earnest and patriotic mind.” 

Anarchy in the Dominion^ 

Sails for Canada. 

It was arranged that His Lordship 
should sail for Canada at the end of the 
year, but his engagement and marriage* with 
Lady Mary Louisa Lambton, daughter of 
the first Earl of Durham, on the yth of 
November, interfered with his plans, and he 
had to postpone his departure for America 
till the beginning of the following year. He 
had been barely fifteen months in office when 
certain disaffected sections of the community 
at the instance of sedition-mongers endea- 
voured to introduce anarchy into the domi- 
nion, and went to the length of attempting 
to attain their object by force. This was 
but a passing cloud and a nine days’ wonder. 
The occasion was the giving of the Royal 
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Assent to the Customs Bill which had passed 
through the Legislative Council on April 
25th, 1849. Although the House of Parlia- 
ment was burnt to the ground, the work of 
incendiarism, the Viceregal cortege assailed 
with missiles, and some public buildings 
damaged, nothing came of these hostile 
demonstrations. The mob settled down to 
their peaceful occupations quietly, without a 
shot being fired or a single dragoon charg- 
ing the rioters. 

Precaution by the Government, 

Proceedings of the House of Assemblies, 

Fury of the mob. 

The only precaution that His Excellency 
seemed to have taken at all for public safety 
was to increase the military force. This had 
the desired effect, and the leaders of the dis- 
affected party restrained their followers and 
persuaded them to direct their energies 
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towards the more constitutional object of peti- 
tioning the Queen for the re-call of the Gover- 
nor General and to the disallowance of the 
Obnoxious Bill. This calmed down their 
passion for the time being, but the procee- 
dings of the House of Assembly instead of 
overaweing the turbulent added fresh fuel to- 
the fire of iheir fury. And when on April 30th 
Lord Elgin drove into the city, escorted by 
a troop of volunteer dragoons and accom- 
panied by several of his suite, to receive an 
Address at the Government House, voted 
to the Governor-General by the Assembly 
with a majority of 36 to 1 6, expressing their 
abhorence at the outrages which had taken 
place,, of loyalty to the Queen, and approval of 
his just and impartial administration of the 
Government with his late as well as with his 
present Council, he was greeted on his way 
through the streets with showers of stones. 
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“When he entered the Government House he 
took a two-pound stone with him which he had 
picked up in his carriage, as evidence of the 
most unusual and sorrowful treatment Her 
Majesty’s representative had received.” On 
his return he endeavoured to give the enemy 
the slip by availing himself of a different 
route, but the mob discovering his purpose 
rushed in pursuit. “ Cabs, caleches, and 
every thing that would run were at once 
launched in pursuit, and crossing his route 
the Governor-General’s carriage was bitterly 
assailed in the main street of the St. Law- 
rence suburbs. The good and rapid riding 
of his postilions enabled him to clear the 
desperate mob, but not till the head, of his 
brother. Col. Bruce, has been cut, injuries in- 
flicted on the chief of police. Col. Ermatinger, 
and on Captain Jones, commanding the escort, 
and every panel of the carriage driven in.” 
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Forbearing of the Governor-General, 
Resignation of his office. 

Lord Grey’s reply. 

Nor was this all. 'Fhe people of Montreal 
seemed to have lost their heads. The mob 
did not even spare the Ministers or their 
supporters and attacked their houses at night. 
They also threatened the Governor-General’s 
country-seat at Monklands with hostile attack, 
and his family were thus kept for .some time 
in a state of anxiety and suspense. He 
himself did not go into the town of Montreal 
for some weeks, but kept entirely within the 
bounds of his suburban villa, determined to 
keep the peace, and, “ to avoid any measure, 
to use his own words, “ which might have had 
a tendency to produce a collision between 
parties on a question on which their feelings 
were so strongly excited. The result of the 
course pursued is, that there has been no 
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bloodshed, and, except in the case of some of 
the Ministers themselves, no destruction of 
private property.” “ He was urged,” says his 
worthy Secretary, Major Campbell, “by 
irresponsible advisers to make use of the 
military forces at his command, to protect 
his person in an official visit to the city 
but he declined to do so, and thus avoided 
what these infatuated rioters seemed deter- 
mined to bring on — the shedding of blood.” 
'File Montreal Press, however, attributed this 
noble forbearing and magnanimous self-res- 
traint to his own timidity. Put nothing 
could induce him to deviate from the path of 
rectitude which he had chalked out for him- 
self. 

“ I am prepared,” said he, “to bear any 
amount of obloquy that may be cast upon me, 
but if I can possibly prevent it — no stain of 
blood shall rest upon my name.” Nor was- 
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the great statesman mistaken in his anticipa- 
tions. But if he was firm in his determina- 
tian not to have any recourse to the mili- 
tary or to a force of civilians enrolled for the 
occasion,” “ until the disposition to tumult 
on the part of the populace unhappily 
manifested itself in overt acts,” he was 
equally resolute to concede nothing to the 
clamour and violence of the mob. And lest 
his ‘'dignified neutrality between contending 
parties, which it had been his unremitting 
study to maintain ” might fail in its object, he 
suggested the Home (jovernment to the 
advisability of relinquishing his high post 
for the interest of Her Majesty’s service, and 
making way for some one “ who should 
have the advantage of being personally 
unobnoxioiis to any section of Her Majesty’s 
subjects within the province.” While appre- 
ciating the motives which induced Lord 
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Elgin to offer the suggestion, Lord Grey 
“ should most earnestly deprecate the 
change it contemplates in the Government 
of Canada.” ‘-'Your Lordship's relinquish- 
ment,” continues the Home Secretary, “ of 
that office, which, under any circumstances, 
would be a most serious loss to Her Majesty’s 
service, and to the province, could not fail, in 
the present state of affairs, to be most in- 
jurious to the public welfare, from the en- 
couragement which it would give to those 
who have been concerned in the violent and 
illegal opposition which has been offered to 
your Government. I also feel no doubt that 
when the present excitement shall have sub- 
sided, you will succeed in re-gaining that 
position of ‘ dignified neutrality,’ becoming 
your office, which, as you justly observe, it 
has hitherto been your study to maintain, and 
from which, even those who are at present 
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most opposed to you, will, on reflection, 
perceive that you have been driven, by no 
fault on your part, but by their own un- 
reasoning violence.” 

“Relying, therefore,” concludes His Lord- 
ship, ‘‘ upon your devotion to the interests of 
Canada, I feel assured that you will not be 
induced by the unfortunate occurrences which 
have taken place, to retire from the high 
office, which the Queen has been pleased to 
entrust to you, and which, from the value she 
j)uts upon your past services, it is Her 
Majesty’s anxious wish that you should retain.” 
Fresh Biot. 

Unfortunately, however, the flames 
which were very nearly extinguished were 
kindled afresh after a couple of months, when 
certain persons, concerned in the riots of 
April last, had been placed under arrest. The 
story is thus told by His Excellency 
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“We are again in some excitement here. M. Lafon- 
taine’s house was attacked by a mob for the second 
time two nights ago [August 1 8th, 1849]. Some persons 
within fired, and one of the assailants was killed.* 
The violent Clubbists are trying to excite the pas- 
sion of the multitude, alleging that this is the Anglo- 
Saxon blood shed by a Frenchman.” 

And again, on the 27th of the same 
month, Lord Elgin writes : — 

“...A most violent excitement was got up by the 
Press against M. Lafontaine, more especially, as the in- 
stigator of the arrests and the cause of the death of the 
youngman who was shot in the attack on his house. A 
vast number of men, wearing red scrafs and ribands, 
attended the funeral of the youth. The shops were shut 
on the line of the procession ; tires occurred during 
several successive nights in different parts of the town, 
under circumstances warranting the suspicion of 
incendiarism.” 

* “ This,*' observes Lord Grey, “ owing to the extreme forbearance 
>f Lord Elgin and his advisers, was the only life lost throughout 
hese unhappy disturbances.^’ 

C 
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Representation to the Governor-General. 

Tite civic authorities, on whom rested 
the preservation of the peace of the city, offi- 
cially represented to the Governor-General, 
that unless Martial Law was proclaimed 
there was very little chance of public safety. 
But His Excellency from his seat in the Im- 
perial Legislative told his Council that he 
^‘would neither consent to Martial Law, nor 
to any measures of increased vigour what- 
soever, until a further appeal had been 
made to the Mayor and Corporation of the 
city.” 

His views regarding the policy pursued. 

When asked, some time after, why he 
did not force his way into Montreal with the 
assistance of some troops, he replied in a 
strain similar to that of the Duke of Wellinof- 
ton, who being asked why he did not enter 
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London, during the disturbances at the time 
of the passing of the Reform Bill in 1830, 
is said to have replied : — 

“[ would have gone if the law had been equal to 
protect me, but that was not the case. Fifty dragoons 
would have done it, but that was a military force. If 
firing had begun, who could tell when it would end ? 
One guilty person would fall and ten innocent be 
destroyed. Would this have been wise or humane for a 
little bravado, or that the country might not be 
alarmed for a day or two.” 

The following* excerpts from his private 
letters deal fully with the .pi'os and cons of 
the policy of forbearance pursued by His 
Excellency during the terrible crisis that be- 
fell Montreal in 1849, and, it is hoped, will 
bear repetition here. 

. L 

“ T do not,” writes His Lordship, “at all wonder that 
you should be disposed to question the wisdom of my 
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course in respect to Montreal ; 1 think it was the best 
1 could have taken under the circumstances. 

I might have been quite as popular, perhaps more 
so ; for there are man}^^ especially in I.ower Canada, 
who would gladly have seen the severities of the law 
practised upon those from whom they believe they 
have often sulTered much, unjustly. Rut my business 
is to hiimanize-~-not to harden. At that task T must la* 
hour, through obloquy and misrepresentation if needs 
be, etc.” 

II. 

“But none can know what that crisis was, and what 
that decision cost. At the time I took it, I stood liter- 
ally alone, 1 alienated from me the adherents of the 
Government, who felt, or imagined (having been gener- 
ally in times past, on the Anti-Government side) that if 
the tables had been turned— if they and not their adver^ 
saries had been resisting the law of the land, and 
threatening the life of the Queen’s representative — a 
very different course of repressive policy would have 
been adopted. At the same time I gained nothing on 
the other side, who only advanced in audacity ; and 
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added the charge of personal cowardice to their other 
outrages. At home, too, I forfeited much moral sup- 
port ; for although the Government sustained me 
with that honourable confidence which entitles a 
Government to be well served, they were puzzled. 
The logic of the case was against me. Lord Grey and 
Lord J. Russell both felt that either I was right or 1 
was wrong. If the latter, I ought to be re-called ; 
if the former, I ought to make the law respected. And 
lastly, I lost any chance of moral support from the opi- 
nion of our neighbours in the States ; for, like all 
primitive constitutionalists, the ideas of government, 
they hold in that quarter, are very simple. I have 
been told by Americans ‘‘We thought you were quite 
right ; but we could not understand why you did not 
shoot them dfhviiP^ 

I do not, as you may suppose, often speak of these 
matters ; but the subject was alluded to the other day 
by a person (now out of politics, but who knew what 
was going on at the time, one of our ablest men), and 
he said to me, ‘ Yes ; I see it all now. You were right — 
a thousand times right — though I thought otherwise 
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then. I own that I would have reduced Montreal to 
ashes before 1 would have endured half of what you did 
and, he added, ‘ I should have been justified, too.’ ‘ Yes,’ 
I answered, ‘ you would have been justified, because your 
course would have been perfectly defensible ; but it 
would not have been the best course. Mine was a better 
one.'' And shall I tell you what was the deep conviction 
on my mind, which apart from the reluctance which I 
naturally felt to shed blood (particularly in a cause in 
which many who opposed the Government were actua- 
ted by motives which, though much alloyed with baser 
metal, had claims on my sympathy ), confirmed me in 
that course? I perceived that the mind of the British 
population of the province, in Upper Canada espe- 
cially, was at that time the prey of opposing impulses. 
On the one hand, as a question of blood and sensibi- 
lity they were inclined to go with the anti-French 
party of Lower Canada ; on the other, as a question of 
constitutional principle, they felt that I was right, and 
that I deserved support. Depend upon it, if we had 
looked to bayonets instead of to reason for a triumph, 
the of the great body of which I speak 
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would soon have carried the day against their 
judgment. 

And what is the result? 700,000 French reconciled 
to England, because they believe that the Bri- 

tish Governor is just. ‘Yes;’ but you may say, ‘this 
is purchased by the alienation of the British.’ Far 
from it. I took the whole blame upon myself, and 1 
will venture to affirm that the Canadian British never 
were so loyal as they are at this hour ; and what is 
more remarkable still, and more directly traceable to 
this policy of forbearance, never, since Canada existed, 
has party-spirit been more moderate, and the British 
and French races on better terms than they are now ; 
and this in spite of the withdrawal of protection, 
and of the proposal to throw on the colony many 
charges which the Imperial Government has hitherto 
borne.” 

Birth of his eldest son^ 

Valedictory Address. 

At this period of anxiety and even of dan- 
ger to himself and his family his eldest son 
was born at Monklands on May 14th. Her 
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Majesty was graciously pleased to stand 
sponsor to the child who was christened 
Victor Alexander, our last Viceroy and 
Governor-General. When, after a highly 
successful administration of nearly eight 
years, Lord Elgin was about severing his 
connection with the Government of the 
Dominion for good in 1854, an enthusiastic 
and crowded meeting was held at Montreal. 
His Lordship delivered a most touching- 
valedictory address at the very place where a 
few years before he had been so grossly out- 
raged and savagely insulted. In concluding 
his speech he said : — 2./C 

“For nearly eight years, at the command of our be- 
loved Queen, I have filled this position among you, dis- 
charging its duties, often imperfectly, never carelessly, 
or with indifference. We are all of us aware that the 
period is rapidly approaching when I may expect to be 
required by the same gracious authority to resign into 
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Other, and I trust worthier, hands,* the office ;of 
Governor-General, with the heavy burden of responsibi- 
lity and care which attaches to it. It is fitting, therefore, 
that we should now speak to each other frankly - and 
without reserve. Let me assure you, then, that the 
severance of the formal tie which binds us together will 
not cause my earnest desire for your welfare and 
advancement to abate. The extinction of an official 
relationship cannot quench the conviction that I have 
so long cherished, and by which I have been supported 
through many trials, that a brilliant future is in store 
for British North America ; or diminish the interest 
with which I shall watch every event which tends to 
the fulfillment of this expectation. And again permit 
me to assure you, that when I leave you, be it sooner 
or later, I shall carry away no recollections of my so- 
journ among you except such as are of a pleasing cha- 
racter. I shall remember — and remember with grati- 
tude — the cordial reception I met with at Montreal 
when I came a stranger among you, bearing with me 

* Sir William Head, wlio had examined Lord Elgin for a 
Merton Fellowship in i833. 
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for my sole recommendation the commission ot our 
Sovereign. I shall remember those early months of 
my residence here, when I learnt in this beautiful 
neighbourhood to appreciate the charms of a bright 
Canadian winter day, and to take delight in the cheer- 
ful music of your sleigh bells. I shall remember one glo- 
rious afternoon — an afternoon in April — when, looking 
down from the hill at Monklands, on my return from 
transacting business in your city, I beheld that the 
vast plain stretching out before me, which I had always 
seen clothed in the white garb of winter, had assumed, 
on a sudden, and, as if by enchantment, the livery 
of spring ; while your noble St. Lawrence bursting 
through his icy fetters, had begun to spraklc in the 
sunshine and to murmur his vernal hymn of thanks- 
giving to the bounteous Giver of light and heat. 1 
shall remember my visits to your Mechanics’ Institutes 
and Mercantile Library Associations, and the kind 
attention with which the advice 1 tendered to your 
young men and citizens was received by them. I shall 
remember the undaunted courage with which the mer- 
chants of this city, while suffering under the pressure 
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of a commercial crisis of almost unparalleled severity, 
urged forward that great work which was the first step 
towards placing Canada in her proper position in this 
age of Railway progress. I shall remember the ener- 
gy and patriotism which gathered together in this city 
specimens of Canadian industry, from all parts of the 
province, for the World’s Fair, and which has been 
the means of rendering this magnificient conception 
of the illustrious Consort of our beloved Queen more 
serviceable to Canada than it has perhaps, proved to 
any other of the countless communities which have 
been represented there. And 1 shall forget — but no — 
what I might have had to forget is forgotten, alread}^ ; 
and therefore I cannot tell you what 1 shall forget.” 

The effect his speech. 

The peroration touched the hearts of the 
people, remorse for their past misconduct, 
stung his hearers to the quick, and their 
angry passions melted into sorrowful tears. 
This incident wrung from a local print, by 
no means an admirer of the retiring Viceroy, 
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the admission that “ Lord Elgin had, beyond 
all doubt, a remarkable faculty of turning 
enemies into friends.” 

At Home; 

Appointed Her Majesty’s Special Envoy to China. 

The two years which followed his return 
home were a period of complete rest from 
official labour. In 1857, there loomed a 
threatening cloud in the political horizon of 
the Far East, and England deemed it expe- 
dient to depute a Special Envoy to supersede 
the local authorities, armed with full powers, 
to settle the relations existing between her and 
China on abroad and soild basis. After anxious 
deliberations by the Ministry the choice of a fit 
representative to uphold British prestige by 
diplomatic skill and force of character, with 
the least possible infringement of the laws of 
humanity,” but “ with the ability and resolu- 
tion to insure success,” fell upon Lord Elgin. 
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CHAPTER III. 

IN THE FAR EAST. 

The origin of the Mission was thus stated: — 
On October 8th, 1856, a lorcha named Arrow 
registered as a British vessel, and carrying a 
British Hag, was boarded by the authorities 
of Canton, the flag torn down, and the crew 
carried away as prisoners.” The Chinese, 
however, maintained that no flag was flying 
when the vessel was captured, and denied 
its British ownership, since it had expired a 
month before. “ The crew,” said they, “were 
without exception, their own subjects, 
apprehended on a charge of piracy.” 

The English authorities, however, paid 
no credence to their version of the story, 
peremptorily demanded a written apology for 
the insult offered to their flag, and the formal 
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restitution of the captured sailors. Their 
demand not being forthwith complied with 
they summoned the fleet to their aid in en- 
forcing their demands. And, when once in 
arms, the English thought it too good an 
opportunity to lose for the fulfilment of cer- 
tain “long-evaded treaty obligations,’' and 
settle the rights and privileges of all foreign 
representatives with regard to their free access 
to the authorities and the city of Canton. To 
gain their object they either took or demo- 
lished fort after fort, suburb after suburb. 
The Chinese, after their usual manner, would 
neither fight nor concede ; and contented 
themselves with offering prize money over 
the head of every Englishman. 

5ails for China. 

His Lordship sailed for China^ and, arri- 
ving in Ceylon, received the disastrous 
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news of the Mutiny in the Bengal Army 
from General Ashburnham, the Commander 
of the Expeditionary Force. 

Indian Mutiny. 

Apropos of the Indian Mutiny. It is a moot 
point as to who took upon himself the res- 
ponsibility of diverting a portion of the 
troops comprising the China Expeditionary 
Force to this country before the assistance 
requisitioned from England arrived here. 
This question requires a little clearing up. A 
short time back there was a statement in 
certain Anglo-Indian papers that no sooner 
Sir Charles Grey, the then Premier at the 
Cape, heard of the breaking out of the Sepoy 
Revolt on the loth of May, 1857, at Meerut, 
and considering the imminent danger to 
which this dependency was exposed, lost no 
time in advising despatch of a portion of the 
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troops destined for China to Calcutta in the 
absence of any instructions from home. There 
is, however, another version of the story, and 
an authoritative one, considering the source 
from which it emanates. The following ex- 
tract from a letter dated the 27th of May 
written onboard the Steamer Singapore'^ 
by Lord Elgin, the Envoy to the Flowery 
Land, from Galle on his way to Canton, 
explains the situation. 

“ The Mutineers have murdered Europeans, 

seized the fort and treasure of Delhi, and proclaimed 
the son ot the Great Mogul. There seems to be no 
adequate European force at hand to put them down, 
and the season is bad for operations by Europeans. 
Such is the sum and substance of this report, as convey- 
ed by telegraph to Elphinstone, the evening before 
Ashburnham left Bombay. I was a good deal temp- 
ted to remain at Galle for a few hours, in order to 
await the arrival of the “homeward bound steamer’^ 
from Calcutta, and to get further news ; but. on reflec- 
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tion* I came to the conclusion, that the best course 
to take was to view this grave intelligence as an 
inducement to press on to China. I wrote officially to 
Clarendon to say, that if this intelligence was confir- 
med, it might have a tendency to lower our prestige 
in the East, and to increase the influence of the party 
opposed to reason in China ; that this state of affairs 
might make it more than ever necessary that I should 
endeavour to bring matters in China to an issue at the 
earliest moment, so as to anticipate this mischief, and 
to place the regiments destined for China at the dis- 
posal of Government for service elsewhere.’’ 

Haste to the Rescue, 

But when on the 3rd of June Lord Elgin 
arrived at Singapore he received urgent let- 
ters from Lord Canning imploring him to 
send him whatever help he could. His Lord-- 
ship had not a man with him. ff.i1/.5, Shannon, 
which was conveying the bulk of the Blue 
Jackets and heavy ordnances, not having 
arrived then, he did what he could, and, in 
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concert with the General, sent instructions 
far and wide to turn the transports back, and 
give the Indian Government the benefit of 
the troops for the moment. His Lordship 
himself arrived in Calcutta on the afternoon 
of the 8th August in the Shannon comman- 
ded by the late lamented Capt. Sir William 
Peel, V. C. R. N. As the stately war-vessel 
steamed up the Hooghly with yards manned 
and the 68-pounders belching forth a salute, — 
a sight which the City of Palaces never wit- 
nessed before — there were ringing cheers 
from a host of merchantships riding at an- 
chor in the river. The way in which guns 
of such heavy calibre and the smaller fry of 
24-pounders made their way hundreds of 
miles to . the N.W.P., by land elicited the 
warm admiration of Lord Clyde, who said 
the feat was executed in a style never known 
before. The magnanimous self-sacrifice 
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involved in this change of Lord Elgin’s plan 
was, no doubt, the means of saving India. 
Writing home on the nth idem His Lord- 
ship says : — 

“ I have agreed to give up the Shannon 

in order that Peel and his men may be formed into a 
naval brigade, and march with some of their great 
guns on Delhi. Peel, for this work, I believe, the 
right man in the right place, and I expect great things 
from him. He is delighted, and Canning and Sir P. 
Grant have signified in strong terms their apprecia- 
tion of the sacrifice I am making, and the service I am 
rendering. They are in great want of artillery, and 
Jio such guns, as those of the ‘‘ Shannon^^' are in their 
possession. The vessel itself, with a a small crew, will 
remain in the river opposite Calcutta, able, if need 
were, to knock all the city to bits. I shall get a stea- 
mer for myself, probably, one of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company’s, to convey me to Hongkong, and 
to remain with me till I am better suited. Canning is 
very amiable but I do not see much of him. He is at 
work from five or six in the morning till dinner-time. 
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No human being can, in a climate like this, and in a 
situation which has so few delasseineiits as that of the 
Governor-General, work so constantly without im- 
pairing the energy both of mind and body, after a 
time Neither he nor Lady C. are so much op- 

pressed by the difficulties in which they find them- 
selves as might have been expected.” 

The vaJour of Sir William Peel. 

The confidence reposed on the gallant 

Peel and his Naval Brigade more than ans- 
wered the expectations entertained of their 
services, it is a glorious record with which 
every Indian reader is familiar. “Tell Lord 
Elgin,” wrote Sir William, “ that it was 
the Chinese Expedition that relieved Luc- 
know, relieved Cawnpore, and fought the 

battle of the 6th December.” 

Congratulatory Address. 

In writing to Lord Elgin Sir Henry 

Ward, then Governor of Ceylon, thus ex- 
pressed himself : — 

“You may think me impertinent in volunteering 
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an opinion upon what in the first instance only con- 
cerns you and the Queen and Lord Canning. But 
having seen something of public life during a great 
part of my own, which is now fast verging into the 
‘sere and yellow leaf,’ I may venture, to say that I 
never knew a nobler thing than that which you have 
done in preferring the safety of India to the success of 
your Chinese negotiations. If I know anything of 
English public opinion, this single act will place you 
higher, in general estimation as a statesman, than your 
whole past career, honourable and fortunate as it has 
been. For it is not every man who would venture to 
alter the destination of a force upon the despatch of 
which Parliament has been dissolved, and a Govern- 
ment might have been superseded. It is not every 
man who would consign himself for many months to 
political inaction in order simply to serve the interests 
of his country. You have set a bright example at a 
moment of darkness and calamity ; and, if India can 
be saved, it is to you that we shall owe its redemption, 
for nothing short of the Chinese expedition could have 
supplied the means of holding our ground until fur- 
ther reinforcements* are received. 
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His sense of justice. 

The following few lines recorded in his 
Journal on the 22nd of August, while His 
Lordship was staying in Calcutta, will speak 
for themselves : — 

“ tells me that yesterday, at dinner, the fact, 

that [ the ] Government f of India ] had removed 
some commissioners who, not content with hanging 
all the rebels they could lay their hands on, had been 
insulting them by destroying their caste, telling them 
that after death they should be cast to the dogs to be 
devoured, etc., was mentioned. A reverend gentle- 
man could not understand the conduct of Govern- 
ment ; could not see that there was any impropriety 
in torturing men’s souls ; seemed to think that a good 
deal might be said in favour of bodily torture as well ! 
These are your teachers, O Israel ! Imagine what the 
pupils become under such leading ! 

Departure from India. 

On the 3rd of September Lord Elgin 
-left Calcutta by the S. S. Ava on his way 
to China, to resume his legitimate duties as 
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an Ertvoy. On his way to Hongkong he 
passed a transport with troops on board to 
relieve those that had been diverted to 
India. He reached that port on or about 
the 20th of the same month ; his health was 
impaired, and the climate of the place did 
not evidently agree with him. In the lat- 
ter part of October he received the sad in- 
telligence of the death of his elder sister, 
Lady Matilda Maxwell. “ She is gone,” 
writes he on the 30th of the same month, “and 
.she will leave behind her a blank in many 
existences.” 

* 

* * 

deception at Home- 

Aktkr a full nine months’ stay in China, 
on "die morning of the 26th of November 
Lord Elgin sailed back for England. His 
mission was a complete success., and Her 
Majesty’s Foreign Secretary conveyed to him 
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her full approbation of his stewardship. When 
on the nth of April, i86i, he landed in his 
own native land, he met with an ovation from 
his countrymen. His old friends and neigh- 
bours of Dunfermline greeted him with ai> 
address of welcome. The Royal Academy in 
London received him with marked distinc- 
tion at their annual banquet. The Lord Mayor 
of London in the name of the English people 
gave him a dinner at the Mansion House, 
where the aristocracy of the land, men of 
talent and wealth, congregated to welcome 
him. In responding to the toast, proposed in 
his honor. His Lordship delivered a splendid 
address, and the following few lines quoted 
from that historical speech will show whax a 
large soul and a great head Lord Elgin pos- 
sessed. 

“ My Lord Mayor," said His Lordship, “ I should 
be very much to blame if having an opportunit}- of 
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addressing an assembly in this place, I ommitted t(^ 
call attention to the fact that the occasional misconduct 
of our own countrymen and other foreigners in China 
is one of the greatest, perhaps, the very greatest, diffi- 
culties with which the Queen's representatives there 
have to deal. We send out to that country honourable 
merchants and devout missionaries, who scatter benehts 
in every part of the land they visit, elevating and 
raising the standard of civilisation wherever they go. 
But sometimes, unfortunately, there slip out from 
among us dishonest traders and ruffians who disgrace 
our name and set the feelings of the people against us. 
The public opinion of England can do much to encou- 
rage the one class of persons and discourage the other. 
I trust the moral influence of this great city will always 
be exerted in that direction. In addressing the mer- 
chants of Shanghai some three years ago, at the time 
when I announced to them that it was 1113' intention tc) 
seek a treat3" in Pekin itself if I could not get it before 
1 arrived there, I made this observation— that when 
force and diplomacy should have effected in China all 
that the}" could legitimate!}' accomplish, the work 
which we had to do in that Fhnpire would still be onl}' 
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in its commencement. 1 repeat that statement now. 
My gallant friend, [presumably Sir P. Grant,] who 
spoke just now, has returned his sword to the scab- 
bard. The diplomatist, as far as treaty-making is 
concerned, has placed his pen on the shelf. But the 
great task of construction— the task of bringing China, 
its extensive territory, its fertile soil, and its indus- 
trious population, as an active and useful member, 
into the community of nations, and making it 
a fellow-labourer with ourselves in diffusing over 
the world happiness and wellbeing — is one that 
yet remains to be accomplished. No persons are 
more entitled or more fitted to take a part in that work 
than the merchants of this great city. I implore them, 
tlien, to devote themselves earnestly to its fulfilment, 
and from the bottom of my heart J pray that their 
endeavours towards that end may be crowned with 
success.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 

IN INDIA. 

Viceroyalty of India. 

His Lordship had been installed barely 
three or four short weeks among his lares 
and penaies when there arose a fresh call for 
his valued eminent services. This time it was 
not the charge of a dependency of the Crown 
in its limited and ordinary acceptation of the 
term, or of a small insignificant island in 
mid-Atlantic, but the Viceroyalty of the most 
magnificient Empire in the world, — “an Em- 
pire wider than the Persia of Alexander, 
richer than the Gallia of Cceser, more con- 
centrated and more homogeneous than the 
vast territories of Trajan.” No office in 
Great Britain, or in any other part of the 
universe, carries with it such emolument or 
commands similar prestige. To wield almost 
unlimited authority over 300,000,000 of 
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human souls, comprising varied nationalities 
and speaking many different languages and 
dialects, the majority of whom profess the 
oldest religion on the globe, and have enjo- 
yed a civilizaton which dates back thousands 
of years, is no easy undertaking, — the mere 
responsibility of the appalling task would 
make many a statesman with a European 
reputation gasp for breath. The appointment 
is familiarly known among the highest circles 
in the land as a “plum.” It is coveted by 
the pink of the aristocracy and diplomats of 
varying politcal creeds and all shades of 
opinion. The “ plum ” fell unsolicited into 
Lord Elgin’s lap. By the Royal Charter 
granted to the Hon’ble East India Company 
“for the better Government of India” the 
Court of Directors were empowered on the 
occurrence of a vacancy in the Governor-Gene- 
ralship to submit three names to the Queen 
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who would make Her choice of one, and he 
was to be nominated to the post. But when 
on the 2nd of November, 1858, the Govern- 
ment of the country passed to the Crown, the 
nomination vested absolutely in the reigning 
Sovereign ; and, when, after ruling India for 
upwards of six years. Lord Canning resigned 
his post, Lord Palmerston offered the Vice- 
royalty# to Lord Elgin in the name of the 
Queen, the offer was accepted. 

Prophetic Forebodings. 

Like a modern Cassandra Lord Elgin 
seems to have been gifted with the spirit of 
prophecy and he foreshadowed his death ; — a 
vague presentiment haunted him that he 
would never return home. And this cast a 
deep gloom over his train of thoughts, for, in 
the course of an address delivered at Dunferm- 
line, previous to his departure, after referring 


This appellation was first used after the transfer was effected. 
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to previous partings and happy meetings, His 
Lordship said, almost with a prophetic in- 
sight : — “ The vast amount of labour devol- 
ving upon the Governor-General of India, the 
insalubrity of the climate, and the advance of 
years, all tend to render tl;e prospect of our 
again meeting more remote and uncertain.”" 
Mark the words, reader, with what terrible 
reality they were fulfilled to the very letter • 

“ ’Tis the sunset of life gives me mystic lore, 

And coming events cast their shadows before.” 

As the Viceroy of India. 

Dropping of a link of family-chain. 

Early in January 1862, accompanied by 
Lady Elgin, His Lordship went to Osborne 
on a visit to Her Most Gracious Majesty 
the Queen, alas now no more ! who, even in 
Her recent bereavement, could rouse 
herself to receive the first’ Viceroy of India 
appointed by the sole act of the Crown. 
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He left England on the 28th of that month, 
arriving in Calcutta on the 12th of March, 
and was formally installed in office. Within 
a fortnight of his entering on his new 
duties anxieties and troubles began cropping 
up, but he had a bold heart, and bore 
them up with the fortitude of a hero. The 
Hon’ble Mr. Ritchie, Advocate-General 
of the local High Court and an esteemed 
Member of the Supreme Legislative 
Council, was suddenly struck down by an 
attack of that scourge of India, Cholera. 
On July 6th he was shocked by a telegraphic 
report of the death of his friend. Lord 
Canning, whose place he had so recently 
taken, and wrote to his beloved consort. 
“It will’ add to the alarm which India in- 
spires.” But a still severer blow awaited him 
in the immediate future which overwhelmed 
him with grief. On the 23rd of the same 
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month came the sudden mournful intelligence 
of the death of his brother, Robert, the uni- 
versally respected Governor of the Prince of 
Wales’ Island in the Straits Settlements. 
Writing again to his wife on the 26th. idem 
from Barrackpur His Excellency thus un- 
burdens himself : — 

“ I went into Calcutta on the morning of the 23rd, 
ill time to write by the afternoon packet ; but I did 
not write, for 1 was met on my arrival by a telegraphic 

rumour, which quite overwhelmed me I should 

liardly have allowed myself to believe that the sad 
report could be true, had it not been for the account 
of Robert’s illness, which your last letters had con- 
veyed to me Next day another telegram by the 

Bombay Mail of the July 3rd left no doubt as to the 

name A week, however, must elapse before 

letters arrive with the intelligence I hurried 

over my business, and came back here yesterday even- 
ing. It is more quiet than Calcutta ; and sadywith its 
Otic walk terminating (as 1 have told you) at Lady Can* 
ning’s grave. Poor Robert, how little did I think when 
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we parted that I was nevertosee him again ! How little 
at least, that he would be the defaulter ! He has 
left few equals behind him : so true, so upright, so 
steady in his principles, and so winning in his manners. 
Of late years we have been much apart, but for very 
many we were closely together, and perhaps no two 
brothers were ever more mutually helpful. Strange, 

. that with Frederick and me in these regions, he should 
have been carried off first, by a malady which belongs 

to them.* I write at random and confusedly, 

for I have nothing to guide me but that one word. 
And yet how much in that one word. It tells me that 
I have lost a wise counsellor in difficulties ; a staunch 
friend in prosperity and adversity ; one on whom, if 
anything had befallen myself, . I could always have 
relied to care for those left behind me. It tells, too, of 
the dropping of a link of that family chain which has 
always been so strong and unbroken.” 

In writing to his second boy he struck 
the same chords but in a different’ tone, 

‘‘You have lost,” said he,' “ a kind and good uncle^ 

* He died in London of fever contracted in the East. 

E 
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and a kind and good god-father, and you are now the 
only Robert Bruce in the family. It is a good name, 
and you must try and bear it nobly and bravel}", as 
those who have borne it before you have done. If you 
look at their lives you will see that they always consi- 
dered in the first place what they ought to do, and 
only in the second what it might be most pleasant and 
agreeable to do. This is the way to steer a straight 
course through life, and to meet the close of it, as 
your dear uncle did, with a smile on his lips.” 

Trip to Bhagulpore. 

Passing the hot weather in the cool reces- 
ses of Simla, however necessary to resuscitate 
the langour of a prolonged stay in Calcutta, 
had not then been adopted as an established 
institution in the Viceregal regime. But not- 
withstanding, the oppressive heat especially 
at the height of the rains, during the sickly 
season of August and September, drove his 
Lordship out of the City of Palaces, and he 
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took a short trip to the comparatively cool 
and healthy retreat at Bhagalpore, on the 
borders of the Sonthal Pergunnas. Here 
partly in mitigation of his sorrows and trou- 
bles, and partly to enjoy the scenery of dis- 
tant hills, he passed his time busying himself 
with the pleasing occupation of forming plans 
for smoothing the path of Lady Elgin, who 
had settled to join him in India. 

Writing from that station on August 1 5th, 
His Excellency thus gives his estimate of the 
precociousness of native youths : — 

“ This forenoon I paid a visit to a school^ 

one of the Government schools. The boys (upwards 
of 200) are not of the lowest class. They all read 
English very well, and when asked the meaning of 
words, gave syiionymes or explanatory phrases with 
remarkable readiness. During their early years, I 
should certainly say that they are quicker than English 
children. They fall off when they get older.’' 
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At the Legislative Council. 

The Supreme Legislative Council for 
the purpose of making Laws and Regulations, 
the sessions of which remained suspended 
during the sultry season, resumed its sittings 
in Calcutta in November of that year with 
the advent of the cold weather ; and His 
Lordship, as its President, threw himself heart 
and soul into the deliberations of the Council 
regarding administrative questions requiring 
his immediate attention and careful study. 
The rains, which had set in very heavily, 
continued longer than usual, the season 
naturally was an abnormally wet one, and 
the atmosphere of the plains was surcharged 
with moisture not favourable to European 
constitution, upon which it exercises a bane- 
ful influence. The heavy duties entailed in 
Council, coupled with the cold weather of a 
moist climate like that of Calcutta, told on 
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His Lordship’s health, and, as he himself 
admitted, he was half-blind and rather shaky 
from fever.’’ 

Arrival of Lady Elgin and Us Daughter. 

On the 8th of January of the following 
year, 1863, he was joined in Calcutta by his 
wife and youngest daughter. Lady Louisa 
Bruce, who were very much needed to cheer 
him in his lonely', isolated position. To pass 
from a purely personal narrative to that of 
history would require more space than we 
could command. But a few e-xcerpts taken 
at random from his official despatches to the 
then Secretary of State will shew the bent 
of his mind and his capabilities as a states- 


man. 
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CHAPTER V. 

OFFICIAL PORTFOLIO. 

Army Question. 

Writing to Sir Charles Wood so early 
on the 9th of April, 1862, says His Ex- 
cellency : — 

“ I am aware tliat for many reasons we 

must HOW entertain, and probably shall long find it 
necessary to entertain, a large army, Native and Euro- 
pean, in India. Practically, what we have to do is to 
endeavour, by a judicious system of recruiting, orga- 
nization, and distribution, to render our army as service- 
able and as little a source of peril as may be. But 1 
do think that they go far to prove that, notwithstand- 
ing our vast physical superiority to any thing which 
can be brought against us, we should find it a dinicult 
task to maintain our authority in India by the sword 
alone; and that they justify a very jealous scrutiii}^ of all 
schemes of expenditure for military objects which ren- 
der neces.sary the imposition or maintenance of taxes 
which occasion general discontent, or deprive the 
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Government of the fuiuls requisite for carrying on works 
^)f improvement that have the double advantage of 
stimulating the growth of wealth in the country, and 
increasing the ediciency of the means of self-defence 
which we possess.’’ 

Tlace Question. 

Referring to the murder of a native in 
the Punjab by an ex-European soldier, who 
had obtained his discharge, writes His Ex- 
cellency the Viceroy and Governor-General 
of India under date June 22nd, 1862. 

“ The ])erpetrator of this outrage being a European, 
the case could not be tried on the spot. It was accor- 
dingb^ transferred to Calcutta ; witnesses, etc., being 

* The fai ls of the case, as slalcu by Ilis Excellency, are : — 
‘‘Riukl, [ but there are others who think the name of the accused 
A\as not Rudd but nudd, ] the ex-soldier, was desireil by [liis em- 
])loyer] to ])rocure a sheep for him. lie went to a native, from 
whom he appears to liave piocured sheep before, and took one. 
The native protested against his taking thvs })articular sheej), 
because it was with lamb, but said, he might take any other 
horn the flix-k, Rudd paid no heed to this remonstrance, put 
this sheep on the back of another native, and marched off. 
The owner followed, complaining and protesting. On this Rudd 
first fired two barrels over his head, then threw stone at him, and finally 
went into the house, brought out another gun, fired at him, and killed 
him on the spot. Besides imploring that his sheep might be restored 
to him, it does not appear that the native did anything at all to pro- 
voke this proceeding.’’ 
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sent 1,000 miles at the public expense. Before it came 
on, however, the counsel for the defence requested a 
postponement in order to obtain further evidence. 
The request was granted, and the trial deferred till 
another term. 

“ 'fhe trial came on a few days ago, and the jur}\ 
much, to their honour, found the prisoner guilty. On 
^his an agitation was got up to obtain a commutation 
of the sentence of death which had. been passed by the 
judge. A petition, with a great number of signatures,, 
was presented in the first instance to the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal ; but he was advised that, the 
crime having been committed in the Punjab, he had 
nothing to do with the case. It was then transmitted 
to me. There was quite enough doubt as to my power of 
acting, to have justified me in referring the matter to the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. But I felt that 
the delay, and, above all, the appearance of a desire to* 
shrink from the responsibility of passing a decision on 
the case, which this step would involve, would be so 
mischievous, that having obtained from the Advocate- 
General an opinion that I had the requisite authority,. 
I determined to take the matter into mj’ own hands. 
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The verdict was clearly borne out by the evidence. 
The sentence was in accordance with the law, and the 
judge, [ Sir Charles Jackson,] to whom I referred, saw 
no reason to question it. The decision of the Governor- 
General ill Council was, that the law must take its course, 

“ It is true that this murder was not committed 
with previous preparation* and deliberation. It had 
not, therefore, this special quality of aggravation. But 
It was marked by an aggravation of its own, not less 
culpable, and unfortunately only too frequently 
characteristic of the homicides perpetrated by PZiiro- 
peans on natives in this country. It was committed 
ill wanton recklessness, almost without provocation^ 
under an impulse which would have been resisted if 
the life of the victim had been estimated at the value 
of that of a dog. Any action on my part which would 
have seemed to sanction this estimate of the value of 
native life, would have been attended by the most 
pernicious consequences. 

“ It is bad enough as it is. The other day a station- 
master, somewhere up-country, kicked a native, who 
was, as he says, milking a goat belonging to the former. 
The native fell dead, and the local paper, without a 
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word of commiseration for the victim or his family, 
complains of the hardship of compelling the station- 
master to go to Calcutta, in this warm weather, to 
have the case inquired into. Other instances in which 
the natives have died from the effect of personal 
chastisement administered by Europeans have occur- 
red since I have been here. 

I have gone at some length into this case, both 
because you may hear of it, and also because it exem- 
plifies what is really our greatest source of embarrass- 
ment in this country — the extreme difficulty of adminis- 
tering equal justice between natives and Europeans.” 

His instinct. 

And again on December 23rd, 1862, His 
Lordship writes : — 

“As to consideration of the natives, 1 can only say 
that during a public service of twenty years I have 
always sided with the weaker party, and it is so strong- 
ly my instinct to do so, that I do not think the most 
stringent injunctions would force me into an opposite 
course of action.” 
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CHAPTER. VI. 

LAST YEARS IN INDIA. 

Wahabi Fanatics. 

During the latter end of September when 
the Viceroy was contemplating coming down 
to the plains there was a break in the quiet 
tenor of his Government, and one of those 
little frontier wars, which are now an especi- 
al feature of the military administration of 
the country, was on the cards. There was 
a rising among the Wahabi fanatics inhabi- 
ting a frontier di.strict in the Upper Valley 
of the Indus. The Governor-General was 
reluctantly induced by the pressure of opinion 
of his military advisers “ to level a speedy 
and decisive blow at this embryo conspiracy.” 
With this object in view measures were 
adopted to expel the fanatics from Juddon, 
where they had raised the standard of revolt. 
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and destroy their haunts at Mulka, as circum- 
tances required. 

Out on Tour. 

On the 26th of September Lord Elgin left 
Simla for Sialkot, where he was to rejoin his 
camp and proceed with it to Peshawur, be- 
fore making his way to Lahore, as it was 
arranged with the Commander-in-Chief to 
hold his Camp of Exercise there, and to open 
a big Agricultural Exhibition under the 
auspices of the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab. And while all this was getting on, 
the programme of events also included, if 
possible, the temporary establishment of the 
Supreme Government in its Legislative 
capacity in the capital of the Land of the 
Five Rivers, which it was thought, would 
have an excellent effect all round. It was on 
the 1 2th of October that His Lordship scaled 
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the Rotung Pass, which divides Kuloo 
from Lahoul, and on the following day cros- 
sed the Twig Bridge over the Chandra. It 
was a difficult task which required great phy- 
sical exertion ; — and it was a feat for which 
His Lordship was ill prepared. Moreover, 
it was attended with great risk and personal 
danger to men in the full enjoyment of their 
physical powers, as several fatal occurrences 
had taken place by passengers slipping 
through the meshes of the bridge to find a 
watery grave beneath. 

Knocked down. 

The fatigue attendant upon the journey, 
coupled with the exposure to the keen blasts 
from the mountains, brought on exhaus- 
tion and aggravated a malady from the 
effects of which he never recovered. On 
the 22nd alarming symptoms supervened, 
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and he was carried by slow stages to Dhurm- 
sala. There he was joined on the 4th of 
November by his friend and medical adviser^ 
the eminent Presidency Surgeon of the day, 
Dr. Charles Macrae, who had been summon- 
ed from Calcutta by Lady Elgin. On the 
6th Dr. Macrae pronounced the case hope- 
less. The dying patient received the intel- 
ligence with a calmness and fortitude which 
never forsook him through all the scenes that 
followed. And beyond “ one deep, earnest 
heartfelt regret that he should thus suddenly 
be parted from those nearest and dearest, to 
whom his life was of such inestimable impor- 
tance,” and that “ he should be removed just 
as he had prepared himself to benefit the 
people committed to his charge,” not a sigh 
escaped him. Steadily he set his face heaven- 
ward, feeling it “ hard, hard, to believe that 
his life was condemned.” On the following 
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day the clergyman he had sent for, and for 
whose arrival he was much anxious, reached 
the sanitarium and administered the Holy 
Communion to His Lordship and those 
around him. 

Site of his Last Resting Place. 

On the morning of the 8th Lady Elgin, 
who was preparing for the coming event with 
a Christian fortitude and in a spirit truly he- 
roic, with his approval rode up to the ceme- 
tery at Dhurmsala to select a spot for his last 
resting place ; and when he was informed of 
the quiet and beautiful aspect of the site, “ with 
the glorious view of the snowy range tower- 
ing above and the wide prospect of hill and 
plain below,” he gently expressed his satis- 
faction with the arrangement. 

Preparing himself to give np the Ghost. 

‘‘The days and nights of the fortnight 
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which followed, were a painful alternation of 
severe suffering and rare intervals of compa- 
rative tranquillity When, 

under the pressure of his sufferings, he was 
one night entreating to be released — * O that 
God would in mercy come aud take me ’ — 
[his attending physician,] Dr. Macrae, re- 
minded him of the dread of pain and death, 
which seems to be expressed in the account 
of the Agony of Gethsemane, and he appea- 
red to find much comfort in the thought, 
repeating once or twice, that he had not 
seen it in this light before, and several times 
saying with fervour, ‘ Not my will, but Thine, 
be done ! ’ ” 

The closing scene. 

Nor did he neglect in his death agony 
the interests of those who were near and dear 
to him, and the duties which he owed to his 
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Sovereign. “ He had laid the solemn charge 
on his faithful Secretary ” (the Hon’ble T. 
J. Hovell Thurlow, who had rendered him 
the most valuable services, not only through 
his short term of Indian Viceroyalty, but du- 
ritig his last Ambassatlorslii[) in China,) to 
conduct Lady Elgin on her mournful and so- 
litary voyage. ’ He had given to Dr. Macrae, 
with the tenderest marks of affection, a tur- 
quoise ring, saying “ wo have had a long 
struggle together : keep this in memory of it.” 
He had dictated a telegram to the Dueen 
resigning his office, “ with a request that his 
successor might be immediately ap])ointed.” 
“ Later on in the day he sent for Mr. Thurlow, 
and desired that a message should be sent, 
through Sir Charles Wood, expressive of his 
love and devotion to the Queen, and of his 
determination to do his work to the last pos- 
sible nioment. His voice, faint and inaudible 


1-' 
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at first, gained strength with the earnestness 
the words which came forth as if direct from 
his heart, and which, as soon as pronounced, 
left him prostrate with the exertion. He beg- 
ged also that his ‘ best blessing ’ might be 
sent to the Secretaries of the Indian Govern- 
ment, and also a private message to Sir 
Charles Wood in England.” 

The release of the Spirit. 

“Tiiksk were his last public acts. A few 
words and looks of intense affection for his 
wife and child were all that escaped him 
afterwards. One more night of agonized rest- 
lessness, followed by an almost sudden close 
of the long struggle, and a few moments of 
perfect calm, and his spirit was released.” 

His Burial. 

His death occurred on the 20th of Novem-; 
ber, 1863, and on the 21st he was privately 
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buried, at his own request, on the spot selected 
beforehand by his beloved consort. 

In memoriam. 

His sun had set while it was yet day, he 
was cut off just at the moment when his best 
qualities were about to develop themselves, 
and, — in the words of the able Editor of his 
Tj;llcrs and Journals, Mr. Theodore Walrond, 
from whose valuable work we have drawn 
largely, and to whom we are deeply indebted 
for the materials of this short and necessarily 
imperfect sketch,— and “ to the historian his 
figure must remain as an unfinished torso 
in the gallery of our Indian rulers.” 
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VICTOR ALEXANDER, 

—NINTH EARL OE ELCIIN.— 

CHAPTER I. 

Early Life. 

Victor Alexandkr, the son of the subject 
of the foregoing memoir, was born, in the 
stirring and troublous times of 1849, on the 
14th of May at Monklands, and succeeded on 
the death of his father to the liarldom in 
1863. Coming as he does from a long line 
of noble ancestors held sacred in the history 
of Scotland his countrymen are always proud 
to feel that he bears the name which Is dear 
to every Scottish heart. He was educated 
at Eton and Balliol College, Oxford, from 
where he emerged as a Master of Arts in 1871. 
The University of St. Andrews conferred 
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on him the honorary degree of LL.D., in 
1886. In this year, when Mr. Gladstone 
became the Premier for the third time he was 
also made Treasurer of Her late Majesty’s 
Household and FirstCommissioner ofWorks* 
sworn of the Privy Council, (February); 
appointed • Lord-Lieutenant of Fifeshire, 
( August) ; and he is moreover a University 
Commissioner for Scotland.. 

General Sir W. H. Norman, Lord Lanudowne’a 

probable successor. 

■ When the Marquess of Lansdowne’s term 
of office, as Viceroy of India, was approaching 
its close with the year 1893, speculation was 
rife as to his probable successor. Each man 
suited himself in imagination with a nominee 
according as he was a Liberal, Conservative, 
or Radical in his' political leaning. People, 

, moreover, were so blinded by the glamour of 
^istocracy that no one was prepared for 
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wHat. waa to follow. Before the excitement 
subsided, like a bolt from the blue came the 
announcement that General Sir W. H. 
Norman, the Governor of New Zealand, but 
formerly a Military Member of the Execu- 
tive Imperial and Legislative Councils of 
India ; a distinguished officer, who had devo- 
ted the best years of his life to the interests 
of this country, — an Anglo-Indian of Anglo- 
Indians, born and bred — and who had risen 
step by step from the lower to the higher 
rungs of official ladder, had been offered this 
most coveted post and his accepting it. Those 
who affected to regard it as a surprise might 
have known, if they chose, that the business 
was not without a precedent. We are apt to- 
forget that the policy of governing India has 
undergone considerable change during the 
last fifty years, rendered imperative by the 
g^^^^upheaval in 1857. Under similar 
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circumstances and only thirty-seven years be- 
fore Lord Lawrence was appointed to suc- 
ceed Lord Elgin, the "lamented father of the 
last occupant of the Viceregal Throne, The 
only difference in the two cases being that 
whereas the former belonged to the Hon’ble 
E. I. Co.’s Army, the latter was a Civilian 
* cadet,’ pure and simple, who began his career 
on the earlv thirties as an Assistant Magis- 
trate in the N. W. Provinces. It was once the 
fashion to belaud the period which produced a 
Clive, a Warren Hastings, a Wellesley, an 
Amherst, or even a Dalhousie, and belittle the 
achivemcnts of their successors. The passing 
away of the regime of the Hon’ble E. I. 
Company and the advent of the reign of the 
Crown was marked by a change in the 
Government programme. Jingoism, defiant 
aggressiveness and obtrusiveness in. its most 

oo 

unmitigated and ■ uninviting phase, were 
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numbererd with the institutions of the past. 
The advent of the elder Elgin heralded the 
birth of a new and glorious order of things. 
The New Policy must be adopted to the 
needs of the New Time. If India was to be 
governed at all by its acknowledged under- 
lying principles it must be consonant with 
the dictates of reason and justice. We would 
refer the sceptical in such matters to the 
writings of that eminent jurist, the late Sir 
Henry Summer Maine, whore he will find 
ample pabulum to ponder on. We, however, 
beg to be excused for the digression. On 
second thought Sir H. Norman seems to 
have regretted his hasty decision, for he im- 
mediately after re-called his acceptance of the 
offer, , and the reason assigned for the step 
was that he had long passed the prime of life 
when he could conscientiously have hoped 
to discharge the high functions of the 
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exalted office with either credit to himself or 
benefit to the country. He felt himself un- 
equ d to an undertaking’ which demanded the 
exercise of the hitjhest intellect and states- 
manship. 

The Viceroyalty of India. 

Wk trust we shall not be accused of 
utt(;ring a platitude when we affirm that the 
[losition occupied by a Viceroy of India i.s 
absolutely uni(|ue, and cannot be compared 
to any other in the whole civilised world, 
whether as regards its emolument or the 
heavy rcsponsiliility attached to it. It does 
not admit of grading or classification. He 
stands on a pinnacle, alone and unapproach- 
able, surrounded by an atmosphere on which 
he lives, moves and has his being. To 
select a really competent man for the post 
endowed with capabilities of a very high 
order, not dependent on favour or competi- 
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tion, recjuires great discrimination and sound 
judgment by the powers that be, and 
the last Liberal Ministry of the late 
Mr, Gladstone must be congratulated on 
the determination of their choice. When the 
name of Lord Elgin was first wafted to our 
shores in this connection he was almost an 
unknown (juantity. He was spoken of, in 
sporting ])arlance, ‘as a dark horse’ whose 2)er- 
formances, so far at least as the Indian public 
W'as concerned, were nil. But his age was 
in his favour — having barely attained middle 
life — he was only forty-six years old. There 
were a great many possibilities included in it. 
We cannot regard India as a whole without 
taking into account the units that conn)rise 
this heterogenous mass. The conflicting 
interests, the complicated religions and social 
customs that hold sway over them, the 
different races and their languages, and a 
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host of Other considerations all combine to 
render the task of governing three hundred 
millions of souls one of extreme difificultv. 

Appointed H. M’s Representative. 

Thk nomination of Lord Elgin received 
tlie Royal assent and His Lordship obtained 
his appointment direct from his Sovereign, as 
the 35th Governor-General and 14th Viceroy 
of India. 

The pay attached to his post is, in round 
numbers, Rs. 2,50,800 per annum. His ordi- 
nary te;nure of office is five years, but it has 
not been unusual for a Governor-General to 
resign in consequence of a change of the 
Ministry in England. 



THE ANNALS OF MODERl^ TIMES. 

CfHAPTER II. 

ANNALS OF ANTIQUITY. 

The Mystic Land of Wonder. 

Of all the countries on the habitable globe, 
India, from the earliest ages, has excited the 
greatest interest, and enjoyed the highest 
celebrity, as the mystic land of wonder. Its 
splendid productions of nature and its gorge- 
ous works of art found their way in all parts 
of the world, and procured for it, even in the 
remotest eras of classical antiquity, the repu- 
tation of being the country adorned with 

n 

whatever is most splendid and magnificent, 
glittering as if it were with gold and gems, 
and redolent of sweet scents and delicious 
odours. 

“To th’ east a lovely country wide extends, 

India, whose borders the wide ocean bounds ; 

On this the sun, new rising from the main. 

Smiles pleas’d, and sheds his early orient beam. 

G 
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Th’ inhabitants are swart, and in their locks 
Betray the tints of the dark hyacinth. 

Various their functions ; some the rock explore 
And from the mine extract the latent gold ; 
Some labour at the woof with cunning skill, 

And manufacture linen ; others shape 
And polish iv’ry with the nicest care : 

Mail}' retire to rivers shoal, and plunge 
To seek the ber}^ flaming in its bed, 

Or glitt’ring diamond. Oft the jasper’s found 
(ireen, hut diaphanous ; the topaz too 
Of ray serene and pleasing ; last of all 
The lovely amethyst, in which combine 
All the mild shades of purple, d'he rich soil, 
Wash’d by a thousand rivers, from all sides 
Pours on the natives wealth without control.’’ 

— Dionysius. 

“Fringed with palms, fragrant with 
spices, gaudy with tropical llowcrs, a 
perfect Edcm for luscious fruits,” India, 
in fact, was, as it is, one of the most re- 
markable regions that exist on the surface 
of the globe. The varied grandeur of its 
scenery, and the rich productions of its soil, 
are scarcely equalled in any other country. 
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An Epitome of the World. 

India is, as it were, an epitome of the 
whole world. It has rcq^ions that bask 
beneath the brightest rays of a tropical sun, 
and others, than which the most awful 
depths of the Polar Regions are not more 
dreary. 

* 

Its Boundaries. 

India is a large tract of land, triangular 
in shape, stretching southward from mid- 
Asia into the ocean ; and “ if ever a realm 
was dignified by its boundaries, it is th's. 
Nature’s mightiest barricades hedge it in ; 
northward, mountains never yet scaled ; 
round the shores, an ocean never yet 
fathomed, and brooded over by the 
irresistible monsoon ; and these mountain 
and ocean barriers connected by rivers 
of a magnitude kindred to both.” 
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The Mystic Period. 

The mythic period of India, like that of 
Ancient Greece, borders “on the cloudland of 
heroic fable,” and stretches back to a count 
less number of ages. The history of the 
country was compiled in two great Epics 
by Valmiki and Vyas. The Ramayan and the 
Mahabharat contain the nucleus of fact, but 
poetry had intensified the national zeal for 
glory, and the world’s first great poet, 
Valmiki, in immortalizing the great deeds 
of his great hero, Rama, soared high in the 
fiery flights of his glowing imagination 
instead of confining himself exclusively to the 
drudgery of narrating simple events which 
have had their occurrences ; and the genius of 
poetry has fixed the admiration of a hundred 
generations on them, and supplied a rich mine 
of images from age to age. Similarly the 
world’s first and the greatest writer, Veda- 
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Vyas, in his “Great India,” Mahabharal, in 
the exuberance of thought indulged more in 
speculative disquisition than that legitimately 
falls within the range of historical composi- 
tion. His facile pen has enriched every 
department of human learning, left the impress 
of genius in all his works, and the gratitude 
of posterity has crowned him with the 
wreath of immortality by ranking him as 
one of those who never die. 

The Mahabharal is literally an Encyclo- 
poedia ; the discourses on State-craft, Arts of 
Peace and War, Legislation, Religion, 
Philosophy, Duties of Individuals, are as 
perfect as it is possible for humanity to 
make. The pictures drawn, as much as 
such delineations can, land us to a mighty 
past, and the national heart yearns and 
hungers after .it. Amidst all the culture 
inaugurated by the present government, on 
the Western system, thousands, not in tens. 
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but in hundreds, flock round the speaker as 
he sits on the dias to hear his discourse 
bn the past history of his . country. Long 
ages must have intervened since the 
two great Epics were composed, yet they 
continue to draw the admiration of all right- 
minded men, and so much reverence is felt 
for them, that they never get hackneyed from 
frequent repetition, for “historic pride clings 
to masses as much as to individuals, conduc- 
ing to honourable pride when rightly felt.” 

The Ramayan and the Mahabharat inculcate 
the idea of hero-worship side by side with that 
of divine incarnation. In loftiness of thought, 
in sublimity of conception, in subtlety of argu- 
ment, in cogency of reason, in purity of 
diction, in tenderness and pathos, in philoso- 
phy and metaphysics, these two Epics are, 
by universal suffrage, monumental works of 
genius and inspiration. 
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Yet with all this the annals of Hindustan 
are involved in impenetrable obscurity, and 
amidst the mass of writings extant we can but 
blindly grope in the dark to ascertain when 
the Aryans first came to India, from their 
cradle in the highlands of Central Asia ; the 
establishment of the Brahminical rites, the 
Laws of Manu, the rise of Buddhism and its 
final overthrow, the disputes between the 
hierarchy and the Kshetryas, — fragmentary 
notes of which are furnished by the legends 
ofjamadagnya and Viswamitra, — are a few of 
the topics which yet require solution. “Euro- 
pean erudition may pore over the epic 
legends, until it fancies it can decypher some 
older writing under the palimpsest the re- 
searches of the antiquarian may throw some 
light, dim and lurid, as to the ascertainment 
of certain questions about date, or the period 
when a dynasty filled the throne, “but these 
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at their best are but a barren substitute 
for the living story of human interest which, 
but for contemporary apathy, we might have 
possessed.” 

Its situation. 

‘‘India, on its most enlarged scale, in 
which the ancients appear to have under- 
stood it, comprises an area of near forty 
degrees on each side, including a space al- 
most as large as all Europe ; being divided 
on the west from Persia by the Arachosian 
mountains, limited on the east by the Chinese 
part of the farther peninsula, confined on 
the north by the wilds of Tartary, and exten- 
ding to the south as far as the isles of Java. 
This trapezium, therefore, comprehends the 
stupendous hills of Potyid or Tibet, the beau- 
tiful valley of Cashmir, and all the domains 
of the old Indoscythians, the countries of 
Nepal and Butan, Camrup, or Asam, together 
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with Siam, Ava, Racan, and the bordering 
kingdoms, as far as the China of the Hindus, 
or Sin of the Arabian Geographers ; not to 
mention the whole western peninsula, with 
the celebrated island of Sinhala or Lion-like 
men, at its southern extremity.”* 

Its Division. 

The sacred writings say that the country 
extending from the eastern to the western sea 
and lying between the Himalaya and the 
Vindhya mountains was the Madhvadesa, 
known by the different names of Aryavartya, 
jambudwipa, and Bhartvarsha, the land 
of Bharat, a grandson of King Nabhivrata 
whose patrimony it was, and whose father 
had the dominion of the whole earth. It was 
the Holy Land, Pimyabhtimi, of the Aryans 
and the native home of the modern Hindus. 
It was originally divided into ten King- 

^ Vide Asiatic Rifirarches. VoL I. Art. xxv. pp, 345-34C. 
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doms ; of these five were situated in Hin- 
dustan, — Saraswati, comprising the Panjab ; 
Cunouj, embracing Delhi, Agra, and Oudh ; 
Tirhoot, from the Coosee to the Gunduk ; 
Gour, or Bengal, with a portion of Behar ; 
and Guzerat, which evidently included 
Khandesh, and part of Malwa Five are 
assigned to the Deccan, — Maharastra, or the 
country of the Mahrattas on the Western 
coast, and Orissa on the Eastern coast ; 
Telingana, lying between the Godavery 
and the Krishna ; Dravira, or the Tamul 
country, stretching down to Cape Comorin ; 
and Carnata on the western face of the 
peninsula. 

Philological Hint. 

“If I were asked what I consider the 
most important dicovery which has been 
made during the Nineteenth Century with 
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respect to the ancient history of mankind, 

I should answer by the following short 
line : — 

Sanscrit, Dyaush PiTAR=Greek, ZEysIIATHP 
(Zeus PATER)=Latin, Jupn'KR=01d Norse, Tyr.” 

Thus wrote the illustrious Dr. Max 
Muller, and, indeed, this philological hint, 
derived from a comparative study of the anci- 
ent writings of Aryan Rishis, “ the Sages of 
the East,” and the classical languages of the 
West, “sends a flash of disclosure through the 
darkness of antiquity— all indicating that 
the predecessors of the Hindoos were wise 
at a time when the whole earth is supposed 
to have been barbarous, and that there was 
at least one great country which swarmed 
with an organized society in days when we 
are apt to fancy deep calling to deep, and 
wildernesses resting in perpetual silence, 
before Man had appeared to awaken all the 
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voices of Nature. Ascending no higher, it 
seems to be admitted on all hands that the 
ancient Hindoos were near the top of the 
scale of nations in civilization,” who, as Dio- 
nysius describes them, 

‘ — first assayed the deep, 

And wasted merchandise to coasts unknown, 
Those who digested first the starry choir, 
Their motions mark’d, and called them by 

their names.’ 

The Solar and the Lunar Dynasties. 

The Hindu annals as preserved in their 
two great Epics describe two races of Kings 
as having reigned in Ancient India, — the 
Solar and the Lunar Dynasties. Ikshaku, 
the progneitor of the former, founded the 
kingdom of Ayodhya, the modern Oudh, 
and Budh, the ancestor of the latter, made 
Preyag, the modern Allahabad, the seat of 
his government. 
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CHAPTER III. 

HINDU MYTHOLOGY. 

The denesis. 

“The Genesis of India commences with an 
event described in the history of almost all 
nations, the Deluge,” remarks Col. Tod 
in his Annals and Antiquities of RajasthaUf 
“ which, though treated with the fancy pecu- 
liar to the orientals, is not the less entitled to 
attention.” 

In the Vedic hymns Manu is alluded to as 
the parent of man, who introduced cultiva- 
tion and worship by fire. In the Satpatha 
Brahmana (i, 8, i) a most remarkable legend 
is told of Manu, which reads not unlike the 
account of the Universal Deluge mentioned 
in the Old Testament. “ As Manu was 
washing his hands,” so runs the story, “ a 
fish comes in his way, and speaks unto him, 
‘Rear me, I will save thee,’ And Manu 
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brings it home, and rears it. Time passes 
when one day the fish again addressing 
Manu foretells him of the coming flood, 
which is to happen at an appointed day and 
at a given time, and warns him to provide 
against the calamity which is to visit the 
earth by building a ship. 

The flood ccmies in, and Manu enters into 
his Ark, when lo and behold, the fish swims 
across the tide, and, coming near his Ark, 
carries it beyond the northern Mountains, 
and there fastens it round a tree ; the Ark 
remains thus transfixed to the spot till the 
flood subsides and calm is restored to the 
world, when Manu getting out of his Ark 
once again lands on the terra Jirma." 

This story is amplified later on in the 
legendary lore of the Puranas, and a peep 
into it will not, we venture to think, be un- 
interesting to our readers. 
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The following episode occurs in the 
Bhagavat Puran. 

‘‘ Desiring the preservation of herds, and of 
Brahmans, of genii and virtuous men, of the Vedas, 
of law, and of precious things, the lord of the universe 
assumes many bodily shapes ; but, though he per- 
vades, like the air, a variety of beings, yet he is him- 
self unvaried, since he has no quality subject to change. 
At the close of the last Calpa^ there was a general 
destruction occasioned by the sleep of Brahma ; 
whence his creatures in diflerent worlds were drowned 
in a vast ocean, Brahma, being inclined to slumber, 
desiring repose after a lapse of ages, the strong demon 
Hayagriva came near him, and stole the Vedas, which 
had flowed from his lips. When Hari, the preserver 
of the universe, discovered this deed of the Prince of 
Danavas, he took the shape of a minute fish, called 
vSap’hari. A holy king, named Satyavrata, then 
reigned ; a servant of the spirit, which moved on the 
waves, and so devout, that water was his only susten- 
nance. He was the child of the Sun, and, in the 
present Calpa^ is invested by Narayan in the office 
of Manu, by the name of Sraddhadeva, or the God of 
Obsequies. One day, as he was making a libation in 
the river Critamala, and held water in the palm of his 
hand, he perceived a small fish moving in it. The 
king of Dravira immediately dropped the fish into the 
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river together with the water, which he had taken 
from it ; when the Sap’hari thus pathetically 
addressed the benevolent monarch : ‘ How canst thou, 
O king, who showest affection to the oppressed, leave 
me in this river-water, where I am too weak to resist 
the monsters of the stream, who fill me with dread ?’ 
He, not knowing who had assumed the form of a fish, 
applied his mind to the preservation of the Sap’hari, 
both from good nature and from regard to his own 
soul ; and, having heard its very suppliant address, 
he kindly placed it under his protection in a small vase 
full of water ; but, in a single night, its bulk was so 
increased, that it could not be contained in the jar, 
and thus again addressed the illustrious Prince : 
‘I am not pleased with living miserably in this little 
vase ; make me a large mansion, where I may dwell in 
comfort/ The king, removing it thence, placed it in 
the water of a cistern ; but it grew three cubits in less 
than fifty minutes, and said : ‘Oh king, it pleases me 
not to stay vainl}^ in this narrow cistern : since thou 
hast granted me an asylum, give me a spacious habi- 
tation/ He then removed it, and placed it in a pool, 
where, having ample space around its body, it became 
a fish of considerable size. ‘This abode, O king, is not 
convenient for me, who must swim at large in the 
waters : exert thyself for my safety ; and remove me 
to a deep lake.’ Thus addressed, the pious monarch 
threw the suppliant into a lake, and, when it grew 
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of equal bulk with that piece of water, he cast the vast 
fish into the sea. When the lish was thrown into the 
waves, he thus again spoke to Satyax rata : ‘Here the 
horned sharks, and other monsters of great strength 
will devour me ; thou shouldst not, () valiant man, leave 
me in this ocean." Thus repeatedly deluded hy the 
fish, who had addressed him with gentle words, the 
king said ; ‘who art thou, that heguilesl me in that 
assumed shape ? Never before have 1 seen or heard 
of so prodigious an inhabitant of the waters, who, like 
thee, has filled up, in a single day, a lake an hundred 
leagues in circumference. wSurel}’, thou art l^liagavat, 
who appearest before me ; the great Hari, whose 
dwelling was on the waves ; and wlio now, in com- 
passion to thy servants, bearest the form of the 
natives of the deep. Salutation and praise tf) thee, 
O first male, the lord of creation, of preservation, f>t 
destruction I Thou art the highest object, O supreme 
ruler, of us thv adorers, who piously seek thee. All 
thy delusive descents in this world give existence to 
various beings : yet f am anxious to know, for what 
cause that shajie has been assumed by thee. Let me 
not, O lotus-eved, approach in vain the feet of a deit}', 
whose perfect benevolence has been extended to all ; 
when tliou hast slunvn us, to our amazement, the 
‘il^pearance of other bodies, not in reality existing, 
hut successively exhibited." ddie lord of the universe, 
loving the pious man, who thus implored him, and 


H 
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iutending to preserve him from the sea of destruction, 
caused by the depravity of the age, thus told him 
how lie was to act ? ‘In seven days from the present 
time, O thou tamer of enemies, the three worlds will 
be plunged in an ocean of death ; but, in the midst of 
the destroying waves, a large vessel, sent by me 
for thy use, shall stand before thee. Then shalt 
thou take all medicinal herbs, all the variety of 
seeds ; and, accompained by seven Saints, encircled 
by pairs of all brute animals, thou shalt enter 
the spacious ark and continue in it, secure from 
the flood on one immen.>e ocean without light, except 
the radiance of thy holy companions. When the 
ship shall be agitated b)' an impetuous wind, thou shalt 
fasten it with a large sea-serpent on my horn ; for 
1 will be near thee : drawing the vessel, with tliee aiul 
thy attendants, 1 will remain on the ocean, () chief of 
men, until a night of Brahma sliall be comjiletely 
ended, 'riiou shall then know my true greatness, 
rightly named the supreme (iodhead ; by my favour, 
all thy c|uestioiis shall be answered, and thy mind 
abundantly instructed.’ llari, having thus dirccteil 
the monarch, disappeared ; and Satvavrata humbly 
waited for the lime, which the ruler of our senses had 
appointed. The pious king, having scattered 
toward the east the pointed blades of the grass 
durbha, and turning his face toward the north, sat 
medidating on the feet of the God, who had 
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borne the form ot a fish. The sea, overwhelming 
its shores, (leluged the whole earth ; and it was 
.soon perceived to he augmented hy showers from 
immense clouds. He, still medidating on tlie command 
of Rhagavat, saw the vessel advancing, and entered it 
with the chiefs of Brahmans, having carried into it 
the medicinal creepers, and conformed to the direc- 
tions of Hari. The saints thus addressed him : ‘ () 
king, meditate on Cesava ; who will surely deliver 
iis from this danger, and giant us prosperity.’ 'Fhe 
(iod, being invoked hy tin* monarch, appeared again 
distinctly on the vast ocean in the form of a fish, 
blazing like a gold, extending a million of leagues, witli 
one stupendous horn ; on which the king, as he had 
before been commanded hv Hari, tied the ship with a 
cable maile of a vast serpent, and happ}’ in liis preser- 
\ ation, stood praising the destroyer of Aladliu. When 
the monarcli liad finislied liis liyinn, the primeval male, 
Rhagavat, who watched for his safet}' (m tlie great ex- 
[) inse of water, s[)oke aloud to his o\mi divine essence, 
pronouncing a sacred Purana, which contained the 
rules of Sanc’hya pliilosophy ; but it was an inlinite 
m^’stery to be concealed within the breast of Satya- 
vrala ; who, sitting in the vessel with the saints, heard 
the principle of the soul, the Kternal Being, proclaimed 
by the preserving pawer. Then Hari, rising together 
with Brahma, from the destructive deluge, which was 
abate I, slew the demon Hayagriva, and recovered 
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the sacred books. Satyavrata, instructed in all divine 
and human knowledge, was appointed in the present 
Calpa, by the favour of Vishnu, the seventh Manu, 
surnamed Vaivaswata f but the appearance of a 
horned fish to the religious monarch was Maya, or 
delusion ; and he who shall devoutly hear this impor- 
tant allegorical narrative, will be delivered from the 
bondage of sin,” 

Reflections. 

This tradition of the nursery of mankind* 
points to one significant fact of the early 
history of the world, and Sir Waljer Raleigh, 
while taking a peep into “the chorographical 
descri[)tion of the Terrestrial Paradise,” 
touches the point in page 99 of his invaluable 
History of the World, ‘^India,” says Sir 
Walter, “was the first planted and peopled 
countrie after the flood.” His first argument 
is, that it was a place where the vine and 

* Maun, or Satyavnita, whose patronymic name was Vaivaswata, 
or Child the Sun, is said U> have reigned over the wliole world in 
the earliest age, and his capital was lying in the country of Dravira 
on the Kastern Coast of the Indian Peninsula. — Vide Asiaiir 
Researcht'n. Vol. I. Aktc., IX. On the Gods of Greece^ /^^////, 
India, Wriiten in 17S4, and since revi'^etl, hy Sir William Jonc'^. 

pp. 195-19H. 
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olive were indigenous, as amongst the 
Sacse Scythae, and that Ararat could not 
be in Armenia, because the Gordian moun- 
tains on which the Ark rested were in 
longitude 75°, and the Valley of Shinar 79“ 
to 80“ which would be reversing the tide 
of migration. “As they journeyed from 
the East, they found a plain, in the land 
of Shinar, and they dwelt there.’'# “Ararat, 
named by Moses,” continues Sir Walter, “is 
not any one hill, but a general term for 
the great Caucasian range ; therefore we 
must blow up this mountain Ararat, or dig 
it down and carry it out of .A.rmenia, or 
find it elsewhere in a w’armer country, 
and east from Shinar.” He, therefore, 
places it in Indo-.Scythia, in 140'' of longi- 
tude and 35“ to 37° of latitude, “where the 
mountains do build themselves e.xceeding 


♦ XL Verso 2. 
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high : ” and concludes, “it was in the plentiful 
warm East where Noah rested, where he 
planted the vine, where he tilled the ground 
and lived thereon.” 

Following this clue, and carrying his re- 
searches up the stream of time. Dr. 
William Robertson, the venerable author of 
“An Historical Uiscjuisition concerning the 
Knowledge which the Ancients had of India,” 
published so late as 1791, in the first section 
and second paragraph of his valuable mono- 
graph, comes to the conclusion : — 

“The original station allotted to man by 
his Creator was in the mild and fertile regi- 
ons of the East. There the human race began 
its career of improvement ; and from the 
remains of sciences which were anciently 
cultivated, as well as of arts which were an- 
ciently exercised in India, we may conclude 
it to be one of the first countries in which 
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iflen made any considerable progress in that 
career. The wisdom of the east was early 
celebrated, and its productions were early in 
request among distant nations.”! 

Evidence of Geology. 

“Although the Himalayas are the loftiest 
range in the world,” remarks the Rev. Dr. 
Murdoch, ‘‘they are far from being the oldest. 
How is this known ? At the height of 14,000 
feet above the sea, shells, comparatively mod- 
ern, are found in the rocks. These rocks must 
at one time have been under water. Melted 
granite, forced up from below, raised them 
to their present height. During the upheaval 
large cracks were formed, into which the 
melted granite penetrated. Many of these 
are to be seen. The great heat also hardened 

^ Kniijn, Chapter IV. Verse 30. 

t Chapter xxxvii. Verse 25. 
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the rocks, changing their character. Near 
the Jumnotri Peaks there are hot sprinos.”«js 

The dissolving effects of The New Age. 

We, who live in tlie New Century, in our 
little greatness, and with the dissolving 
effects (jf Scientific Agnosticism, are, too 
often, apt to ignore the facts enshrined in 
the Classical Legends of our Sacred Litera- 
ture, and would fain brush them off from the 
face of the civilized world, or hurl them 
headlong in the deep abyss of oblivion. 
But, fortunately or unfortunately, this is not 
j)ossible. The memory of the past has been 
handed down substantially from generation to 
generation through the medium of oral tradi- 
tion ; and Vyas, the Pouranick narrator, him- 
self, in giving a permanent shape and form 
to the living historical traditions of his 
country, has only imparted a finer psycho- 

' Picforiaf Tnnr Jinuud ludin. p. 
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logical character and the mai^ic of his 

o o 

unsurpassed art of repre scntation. The 
material contents, the in gredients of his 
historical narrations, must be regarded from 
the point of view of popular tradition, or 
legend. 

Dissertation on the Authorship of the Puranas. 

ICven regarding Vyas as the author of the 
fiighteen Puranas, and many other Upa- 
Puranas, that beai his name, yet concerning 
the remote epoch, s(*parated from his own 
by a series of centuries, V^yas himself would 
have had to resort to oral hearsay or tradi- 
tion. It was impossibles for him to narrate 
events which preceded him, without having 

• (volelirnoke, in liis niastnly /\ssfn/ nu thr S/ntsi rif ainl 
Piohrit says: — ‘‘ Kv«*rv ISirana trt'als nf fivr Mil) 

tlio < n‘ati()n <>f tlu* univi-rsc* ; its jirugicss, ami tin; ifiiova- 
tioii <»t' tin* woild : tlif* .i^oncalo^y of gods and Immocs; cliroiio- 
logy, accMiding to a faladoiis syst^aii ; and licroic liistorv, con- 
taining tlio aciiii-vcnnaits l»y d<*ini-gods and Ijcrocs. Sinoi* each 
f’nrana conlains a cosinogony, kotii mythological ami heroic 
liistorv, the works whicli ia^ar that tith* may not unaptly la*, 
cfuiiparcd to the Orcocian Tlmngnnics.” — Ax'totir Jitsm 

V(.l. \ii p. 202. 
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had recourse to any current tradition, and 
as such it is now generally conceded that 
Vyas cannot possibly be the author of all 
the legends incorporated in all his works, and 
so singularly and skilfully de(/icted by him. 
At best his Puranas have rather originated 
from the comprehensive digestion of a whole 
series of independent traditions, covering a 
period ol' several centuries before his birth. 
'I'he fact is, the great Aryan nation itself is 
the author of these historical narrations which 
have intervened between these epochs and 
the birth of Maharsi Krishna Dwaipayana, 
otherwise called Veda- Vyas, or Compiler, 
from the fact of his dividing the V^edas, and 
compiling the Puranas, and dictating the 
Mahabharat to his amanuensis, Ganesha. 

But there are others who dissent from this 
view, and are opposed to this belief. In a 
learned dissertation on the Sritnadbliogavatawr 
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prefixed to an English translation of the 
work» we read : — 

“If Vyasa be taken to have been only the compiler 
of the Mahabharata, it may be easily supposed 
that he found little scope for original writing in 

that work I am not one of those that disbelieve 

in the existence of V3’asa. The argument drawn from 
the etymology' of the word is sim])lv ridiculous. The 
majoritv’ of Hindu names are words made up of aflixes, 
roots and suflixes. To draw inferences regarding the 
characters ot men or the incidents of their lives (u- 
about their very existence or otherwise, from the 
etymological interpretations of names, would be 
extremcl)' absurd.” 

And ill support of his theory ingeniously 
argues the worthy Pandit : 

“If Macaulay’s New Zealander, standing on a 
broken arch of the London bridge, were to speculate 
on the existence of Blackstone and learnedly argue 
that the famous lawy'cr who wrote a commentary on 
the laws of the lost race which inhabited Kngland, 
must have been a descendant of some navvies that 
worked in stones of a dark hue, or that. Rider Haggard 
was really’ no personal name but implied only’ an 
individual that made a bad figure on horse-back, hi> 
logic would be as correct as that of those Oriental 
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hcliolars who argue that there was no one of the name 
of X^yasa, or if over there was anybody who compiled 
the Mahabharata he had some other name, for V^Tisa 
im])lics a compiler.” 

No fanciful speculation. 

However much one may differ from the 
erudite scholar on the point at issue, w^e can- 
not but res[)ect lus scmnd observations ; and 
that they are not presumptive assumptions 
will appear from the followino* quotation from 
The Ann ah and Anliquilies of Rajasthan. 

“Vyasa, the author ot the grand epic the Mnhabhavat, 
was son of Santanu (of t lie race of Ilari}, sovereign 
of Delhi, by Vojanagandha, a fisherman's daughter, 
consequently illegitimate. He became the spiritual 
father, or preceptor, of his nieces, the daughters ot 
X'ichit ravirja, the >on and successor of Santanu. 

\"ichitravirja had no male oiT-^ping, of his three 
daughters, one was named Pamlea, and \"yasa, being 
the sole remaining male branch of the house of 
Santanu, took his niece, and spiritual dnni^htrr. 
Pandea, to wife, and hecame the father of l^mdu, 
afterwards sovereign of Indraprastha. 

Arrian gives the story thus : ‘He (Hercules) 
[which he considers as ( a generic term for the sovere- 
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igiis of the race of Hari, used b}' Arrian as a proper 
name. A section of the Mahabharat is devoted to 
the history of the Haricula, of whicli race was Vyasa.) ] 
had a daughter when he was advanced in years, and 
being unable to iind a husband and worthy of Iier, he 
married her himself^ that he might supply the throne 
of India with monarchs. Her name was Pandea, 
and he caused the whole province in wlu’cli she was 
horn to receive its name from her.’ 

This is the very legend contained in the Piiranas, 
of Vyasa (wlio was Hari-cu-les, or chief of the race 
of Hari) and his spiritual daughter Pandea, from whom 
the grand race the Panda ; and from whom Delhi 
and its dependencies were designated the Paiulii 
sovereignty.'’ 

Comments on the above are siipt.Tfliions. 
Suffice it to say that they arc built upon wroni; 
hypothesis from the beoinnint;' to end, as 
will appear from our Chapter on Mahabharat. 

What is Legend ? 

Profkssor Cart. Heinrich Cornili., a ( ier- 
man savant of high celebrity, in answering 
the (juestion says ; — 

“Its main characten.stic, of course, is popularity. 
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Lej^eiul is a natural product, unafFcctcd by tendencies, 
an unconscious poetry ; and moreover it is character- 
istic of le<^end that it does not invent its material hut 
that it einhellislies extant tradition with poetic ima- 
gery ; legend, like ivy, winds itself about cold matters 
of fact, often resistlessh’ overpowering them and flour- 
ishing in rank luxuriance, yet not able to thrive 
without them and unsu])ported by them. 

r.egeiul and history, therefore, are not contradic- 
tif)ns, hut advance togeth(‘r in brolherlv harmony ; 
the legend, Irom its very nature, presupposes an histo- 
rical siihstvatum. Only tracTitions that are attached to 
some delinite locality, some definite monument, or 
name, are to he regarded as e.\ct‘]'>tions to the truth 
of these remarks ; trealitions of the latter kind adhere 
exclusiveh’ to the localitv, monument, or name that 
lhe\’ arc' intended to explain ; instead of an historical 
the\' here ha\cj a mate rial svdLstralum ; and e\ en in these 
inslanei's, they still have a substratum ; the legend 
always si antis with firm, marrow’y frame upon solid 
and duiMhlc soil, and not with uncertaiii f(M)tho!d touch- 
ing the stars, a jilav to wind and waive ; and on this 
ground, precisely, we are, in my opinion, altogether 
wrong in looking u}K)n legend with an exaggerated 
scc'pticism. 

Legend hears a resemblance to the youthful memo- 
ries of man. The child wall not retain everything, 
hut only distinct events, and not always the most 
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important ; but, what it docs retain, it retains firmly. 
And above all, tlie child will never be mistaken as to 
the total character of its childhocKl. A man who has 
spent a cheerless youth will never imagine that he has 
been a meriy, happy child ; a man who has been 
raised in a village or among the mountains will never 
believe that he was born in a large cilv or on the 
plain. 'The youthful reminiscences of nations must 
algo he judged accortling to this same analogy, 'fhe 
l eadymade, artistically complete*, and finished shape that 
t'lhe-e reminiscences ha\e assumed on the lips of the 
peo])lc', or of any great poet, is to be called legeml 
and, as such, the result of unintentional poetic crea- 
tion ; hut, on t he contrary, its hisloiical suhsliatum 
aiul the basic charact(‘r of the whole must hi’ i egar- 
ded as authentic tradition.’’ 

The Primeval Era. 

Hasiiio- thrir faitli on the lo^cuul of tlu! 
Universal R<‘[jr(^s(‘n tati vc Men of 

th(i WY'.storii World loci no hc^sitation to trace 
their descent from the parent stock, and 
claim kinship with the lifeless Hindus of 
the present day. 

‘‘Th(! ancient religions of Europe and 
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India,” says Sir William Hunter, in his 
Gazetteer of Imiia^ had a similar orij^in. These 
were to some extent made up of the sacred 
stories or myths, which our common ancestors 
had Ic^arned while dwellino* togetlier in Central 
Asia. Certain of the Vedic i^ods were also the 
o()ds of (irec'ce and Rome ; and to this day the 
D(Mty is still adored by ncui'.es derived fron. 
the same old Aryan root {div, to shine^^ 
hence the bri»»ht one, the Indian Deva, Latin 
Dens, or Divinity), by Brahmins in Calcutta, 
by the Ih'otestant clcroy of b'nolaiul, and by 
Catholic priests in Peru ” 

“ There was a time,” says the Rew Sir 
(jcorge W. Cox,t ‘‘when the forefathers of 
Knolishmen, Hindus, and Persians, of 
Greeks and Romans, of b'renchmen and 
Germans, of Danes and Norwegians li\’ed 

Vi)l. vl. hui'm. |>. 7(>. 

t tO tin /if III fiviti'h J\ir[i m 


/ iiilui. 
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together, either as a single people or 
as a group of clans or tribes, on the high 
table-lands of Central Asia. To these 
tribes we give the name of Aryans, not be- 
cause we can say for certain that they so 
called themselves, but because, after they- 
d been scattered, the word was used by 
leir descendants as a title of honour which 
stinguished them from all who belonged to 
ny other race or stock. Thus in the oldest 
Hindu books,# which were put together 
many hundreds of years before the Christian 
era, India is spoken of as the abode of the 


^ The Vednft, “The Veda,” says ProfesHor Max Mullkk,. 
‘dias a two-fold interest, it belongs tt> the history of the world,, 
and to tlie history of India. In the history of the world the 
Veda fills a gap which ho literary work in any otlier language 
could fill. It carries us hack to times of which we have 
no records anywhere, and gives us the very words of a ge- 
neration of men, of whom otherwise we could form hut tlio 
vaguest estimate hy means of conjectures and inferences. 

' As long as man continues to take an interest in the history of 
liis race, and as long as we collect in libraries and museums, 
the relics of former ages, tlie first place in that long row of 
books which contains the records of the Aryan branch of man- 
kind will belong to the “Rig- Veda /’— Hhiory of Sanskrit 
■Literature, 
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Aryas, and the Aryas are contrasted with 
the Dasyu, the conquered inhabitants of the 
country. So the Persians called their land 
Iran, while the rest of the world was to them 
An-Iran, or, as we should say, not- Iran. It 
is not unlikely that the word originally deno- 
ted ploughmen, the tilling of the soil being’ 
the most honourable work for the man of free 
or noble birth.” 

“Thousands of years ago, ’ says Professor 
Max Muller,<!! “before Greek was Greek, and 
Sanskrit was Sanskrit, the ancestors of the 
Aryan races dwelt together in the high-lands 
of Central Asia, speaking one common 
language. 

“The terms for God, for house, for father, 
mother, son and daughter, for dog and cow, 
for heart and tears, for axe and tree, identical 

♦ See his History of A ncient Satiskrit Literature and Nineteenth 
Ci^itury^ October, 1880. 
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in all the. Indo-European idioms are like the 
watch words of soldiers. We challenge the 
seeming stranger ; and whether he answer 
with the lips of a Greek, a German, or an 
Indian, we recognise him as one of ourselves. 
There was a time when the ancestors of the 
Celts, the Germans, the Slavonians, the 
Greeks and Italians, the Persians and Hindus, 
were living together within the same fences, 
separate from the ancestors of the Semitic 
and Turanian races.” 

“The Aryans were then no longer dwel- 
lers in tents, but builders of permanent 
houses. As the name for king is the same 
in Sanskrit, Latin, Teutonic, and Celtic, we 
know that kingly government was establish- 
ed and recognized by the Aryan at the 
pre-historic period. They also worshipped 
an unseen Being, under the self-same 
name.’* 
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“Think what this equation# implies! It 

implies not only that our own ancestors and 

the ancestors of Homer and Cicero (the 

Greeks and Romans) spoke the same 

language as the people of India — this is a 

discovery which, however incredible it 

sounded at first, has long ceased to cause any 

surprise — but it implies and proves that they 

all had once the same faith, and worshipped 

for a time the same supreme Deity under 

exactly the same name — name which meant 

* 

Heaven-Father.”! 


* Vide Ante, Book II. Cliaptcr II. Philological Hmt. l p. 
t Ibid. p. 118 . 
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CHAPTER IV. 

INDIA PAST AND PRESENT. 

Preliminary observations. 

If any one were to be present in the begin- 
ning to see how the universe sprung into 
existence, if the ordinary span of human life 
were proportionately increased so as to cover 
the whole period which the process embraced, 
and if that man had, with a thorough know- 
ledge of natural laws, love of truth, honesty 
of purpose, a practical turn of mind, and 
were he to take notes and jot down his 
observations and leave them to us, even then 
it would not have been an easy matter for 
a Herschell and Laplace, a Huxley and 
Tyndall to write from them a popular account 
of the early period of the history of our pla- 
net. To contend and complain, therefore, 
of the insufficiency of our knowledge, to 
chew the cud of disappointment, to reveal 
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our ignorance,— not to hide it under the cloak 
of a mass of sophistry, — is the ordinary lot 
of humankind, and there is not much chance 
of its being suddenly changed. We are,, 
as a matter of fact, progressing and making 
the earth unwomb herself, there can be no 
gainsaying how much have we advanced 
In positive data brought forth by Geology, 
Astronomy, Biology and Natural Science, 
but, so far as the solution of the problem 
is concerned, we are at an immense distance, 
and that distance there is not much imme- 
diate hope of covering. 

India Fast. 

But there are others whom nothing can 
satisfy. Ardent in their enquiries about 
truth, and happy to get it anywhere, they 
dive deep into the back ground of phenomena 
with a hope to lift the veil, and consider 
themselves very fortunate if they have dis- 
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covered anything beyond the reach of ordi- 
nary science. 

In this way here in India the old Brahmin 
Rishis, of a bygone age and civilization, 
through intense study, a life of immaculate 
purity, and profound meditation, developed 
their psychic powers to such a pitch that 
they could, — with ease, and without such 
appliances as the modern science has 
brought into requisition, — direct their mental 
ken behind the scenes, and penetrate into 
the vast store-house of Nature to study the 
secret springs which guide, control or influ- 
ence action ; observations made in this way,, 
and corroborated by, and enriched with, 
the independent experiments of succeed- 
ing initiates, generalised and reduced to 
a system, have the perfect basis of a certain 
science : that it has not become our 
common property, is why it is called 
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transcendental mysticism. For do what we 
may, everyone is not constitutionally nor 
mentally fit to dive deep into the occult 
side of Nature, and all the more so as 
the sacred writings of the Brahman Rishis of 
olden times bear a dual signification, which 
only trained minds can approach the 
threshold of, 

India Present. 

Modern India is sadly devoid of such able 
expositors. With the struggle for existence 
gaining ascendency over us everywhere, and 
with a foreign academic education of no 
religious kind but of a materialistic tendency, 
the props and pillars of the country have 
turned into renegades. 

Advance of Uaterialism. 

The present revival of Materialism origina- 
ted in the German Universities. It was 
preached by the professors in the class-rooms . 
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It was amply discussed in works of philoso- 
phy and on natural science ; from the savans 
it percolated into the rank and file of society. 
It next made its appearance in France, 
where its result is thus graphically described 
'by M. Figuier : — 

“And the people have undertaken to teach 
us the practical consequences of Materialism, 
Little by little they have flung off every 
bond, they have discarded all respects of 
persons and principles ; they no longer 
value religion or its ministers, the social 
heirarchy, their country, or liberty. That this 
must lead to some terrible result, it was easy 
to foresee. After a long period of political 
anarchy, a body of furious mad men carried 
death, terror and fire through the capital of 
France.”"* 

Such then is the aspect of Materialism 


* The Day after Death, p. 4. 
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which has come to supplant Idealism, and 
a thirst for the material comforts in this life 
has induced the bulk of the nation to hunger 
after wealth and position, to rush head- 
long after them, undeterred by the teachings 
and precepts of those who from a life-long 
study knew what was best for them. With 
successive generation, the gulf grew wider, 
the thirst for material well-being became 
more predominant, and mistaking the 
Unreal for the Real, have they turned 
from the paths of pristine innocence, 
purity and knowledge, to that of secular 
advantage. The wise lost heart, they kept 
to the old grooves, and encouraged others 
to follow, but to no purpose. 

Amidst such a conflict, a conflict between 
the growing and fascinating belief of an 
omnipotent Materialism fathered by men 
eminent in science, a Huxley and a Tyndall, 
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and Freethought disseminating with Tom 
Payne, and receiving additional strength 
and piquancy from the able and incontro- 
vertible arguments of Bradlaugh, Ingersoll, 
and a host of others equally brilliant, the 
educated mind is really in the horns of a 
dilemma, and knows not what to choose 
nor what to think of each. He has left 
the house prepared for him by the kindness 
of his father ; he has neglected his opportu- 
nities to master the language in which the 
ancient writings are written ; his spiritual 
preceptor, he has shoved in a corner ; all 
at once to turn back into the fold is to make 
himself a fool. And thus is it how the 
quite and engrossing study of the Aryan 
Rishis,# their sacred books and writings, has 

^ “ In the classification of sages there are tliree orders ; 
the Jicfjarahiy or kingly sago, such as Janaka ; tlie Bramnrs/ii , 
or Brahman sage, as Vasishtha ; and the Divavhhi^ or divine 
sage, as Nakada. — Professor II. H. Wilson’s CoUrcted Works. 
London Edition. Vol. XL, p. 201. 
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come to a stand-still, unable to drink deep 
of the pierian spring, for having lost the 
right key to their comprehension, he shews 
an utter derision, a thorough heartlessness, 
an unmistakeable contempt and pity for such 
who would trust to the “transcendental non- 
sense, ”of “crafty Brahmins/'* In the zenith of 
his earthly glory of his wordly career, with the 
elements of a foreign education, and dubbed 
with academic titles and distinctions, he thinks 
himself wiser than those who have preceded 
him, and whose landmarks he would fain 
wipe away from the face of the earth. The 
Ramayana, the Mahabharat, and the Puranas 
were fabulous tales spun out into coarse 
yarns, without any redeeming feature, even 
the Vedas were no better. 

In such a crisis, a crisis none-the-less 
eventful, as it marks the degeneration of 


♦ Dr. Mohendr.x. Lal Sirkar, m.d., c.le. 
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the country, for wherever you turn, you find 
throughout the length and breadth of this 
vast continent, people who should know 
better and ought to do otherwise, openly 
avoiding the counsels of their elders, and 
throwing the hitherto preserved tradition 
of the social segment into utter confusion ' 
and the “ twice-born ” taking to the 
unclean habits of the MIechhas,* and with 


* Accordins; to Kaoiiuxandan, llu* greut Compiler o£ the- 
Smriti Sliustnis: — ‘-A country, where distinctions of the four 
classes (Bralnuan, Ksliatriya, Vaishya ami Sudra) is not 
observed, is known as the Mledtha /Msy/, asopposetl to Brahnia* 
varta.” Manu says: — “Betwetm the twt) divine rivers, Saru- 
swati and Drishadwati, lies the tract of land which the sa^cv^ 
have named Brahinavarta, because it was freejuented by gotls.” 

“ Tlio distinguishing mark of a man of the throe 
superior classes is a cord worn over the left shoulder and under 
the riglit arm : it is imposed with much solemnity, and the 
investiture, with its aec<»mpanying formula*, is considered 
to indicate the regeneration of the individual : whenc(*. liis. 
name Dtrija, or twiee-born. The rite is applicahle to all tlie 
three superior castes, or the Brahman, Kshattriya, and Vaisya,. 
to each of wiioin the term is appropriate ; although, as tin*/ 
two latter are considered to be extinct, it now signifies the 
Braliman only. The cord of the Brahman should be made of 
cotton, that of the Kshattriya, of a kind of grass, and that 
of the Vaisya of woollen thread. The investiture of the first 
should take place between the ages of five and sixteen ; of 
the second, between six and twenty-two ; and of the third, 
between eiglit and twenty-four. If delayed beyond the* 
latter period the individual is considered degraded from . his> 
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equal relish and gusto taking to the bottle ;t 
so that whatever of spirituality was left in 


casto. An essential part of tlie ceremony is tlie communicatiori 
of the Gaijairi or lioliest verse of tlie V^edas. It is com- 
iminicable to all the three.” — H. II. Wilson’s Collected 
Worka. London Edition. Vol. XI. p. 1()8. 

f The followinfi: legend with regard to the admixture of 
Mada, the Demon, with spirituous litiuor, will bear a repe- 
tition here. 

CiiAYAVANA is tlio sori of Hhiugu, the son of Brahma, 
by his wife Buloma. A Ilaksham^ or iiend attempting to 
carry olV Pttloma, the child was ])rematurely born, whence 
his name, from to fall from. Upon his birth his splend- 

our was such as to reduce the insulter of his mother to 
wishes Adi Panuty Pid<im<i-/id}nf(ii/a'), The 

sage having adopted a life of ascetic devotion, was so 
iimiiersed in abstraction that he Ix^caine completely covered 
with tlie nests of white ants. 8(JKAXYA, the daughter of 
King S All Y ATI, wandering in the forest observed what she 
thought two lights in an ant-hill, and thrust in two blades of 
Au-nha grass, which when withdrawn were followed by a flow 
of blood. Much alarmed, the princess repaired to her 
father and n'lated what had happened. The king, conjecturing 
the truth, immediately went to the spot to deprecate the 
wrath of the liishij and pacilied him by giving the damsel in 
marriage. After being married some time, the AswiNl- 
KuMAiiAs passing by Chayavana’s residence conferred upon 
him youth and beauty, in re(|uital of which boons he gave 
them a sliare in the juice olfered at sacritiees to the 

gods. The. gods, with Indha at their head, opposed this 
grant, and Indra lifted up his hand to strike Ciiyavana 
ilead with his thunderbolt, when the sage paralysed his 
arm. To appal the gods he created the Demon Mada, intoxica- 
tion persoiiilied, in terror of whom and of the power of the saint, 
the gods acceded to the participation of the AswiNi Kumaras 
in divine honours. Inhra was restored to the use of his 
-arm, and Mada was divided and distributed amongst dice, 
women, and wine . — Bhavhhytit Pumna, and the JDana^ 
Pharma section of the Mahahharata, Vide Professor H. H. 
Wilson’s Works. Vol. XI. Tliird Edition, p. 263. 
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them is quenched by the imbibition of spirit 
from without. Two inflammations cannot 
last in the same part at one and the same time, 
the powerful dispels the weaker. Thus his 
spiritual ruin is complete. 

It is indeed a sorrowful sight to see Mate- 
rialism is thus gaining a strong ascendency 
over us everywhere ; and the twice-born, leav- 
ing the key to rust in the lock of Brahmi- 
nic lore, and ignoring the psychological or 
transcendental doctrine of his sires, — is now 
too engrossed with the concerns of a hard 
material world, — its blessings and curses, its 
joys and sorrows, — to be able to direct his 
mental vision behind the scenes. Following 
the spirit of the times and the wake of the 
Physicist, he has renounced his belief in the 

The five great sins in the Hindu Code are : — Stealing 
gold, drinking spiritiiuus lipiiors, murder of a Brahman, adidtery 
with the wife of a spiritual teacher, and association with a 
person guilty of either of these crimes .” — Vide Professor 
H.H. Wilson’s Collected Works. London Edition. Vol.XI. p. 30. 
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existence of a soul, and his faith on the 
existence of a life beyond being thus 
rudely shaken, the doctrine of Karma, the 
sum-total of an individual’s life and its de- 
termining result, transmigration, finds no 
favour with him. For, “when he dies, as 
with his dog, there is an end of him.”# 

“The principle of motion in matter is the 
source of all phenomena whatsoever. The 
laws of motion and the laws of our impressions 
or perceptions constitute the whole nature of 
things, and of the nature of the substance of 
nature, the ‘ natura naturata,' or phenomena 
of the substance or * natura naticrans; or in 
other words all phenomena must be 
referred to matter as its source and efficient 
cause and reason of all ; and to ask 
for a further reason of the reason is 

♦ So says Mr. Henry G. Atkinson, f. g. s., the distinguished 
Author of Letters on the Laws of Alan's Nature and Development 
addressed to Miss Harriet Martineau. See his Article: 
on Intuition^ Instinct, arid Clairvoyance. 
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unphilosophical and absurd. The order 
of perceptions and consequences observed 
is all that man can know ; all that cons- 
titutes knowledge, and more we could not 
know, even if more existed. This is the 
grand philosophical position from Democri- 
tus to Francis Bacon, and from Francis 
Bacon to Professor 7'yndall.” 

And again, “Instinct, passion, thought, 
etc., are effects of organised substances. All 
causes are material causes. In material 
conditions, I find the origin of all religions, 
all philosophies, all opinions, all virtues, and 
spiritual conditions and inlluences,’ in the 
same manner that I find the origin of all 
diseases and of all insanities in material 
conditions and causes. I am what I am, a 
creature of necessity ; I claim neither merit 
nor demerit.” 

“I feel that I am as completely the 

J 
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result of my nature, and impelled to do, as 
the needle to point to the north, or the pup- 
pet to move according as the string is pulled. 
I cannot .alter my will, or be other than what 
I am, and cannot deserve either rewards or 
punishment.”«i 

“According to this school, remarks 
Dr. W. B. Carpenter t “Man is but a 
thinking machine, his conduct being entirely 
determined by his original constitution, 
modified by subsequent conditions, over 
which he has no control, and his fancied 
power of self-direction being altogether a 
delusion ; and hence the notions of duty 
or responsibility have no real foundations. 
Man’s character being formed for him and 
not by him, and his mode of action in each 
individual case being simply the consequence 

® on thr Lairs of Mans Nature and Developmenl. 

By Hknuy G. A’ikinson and Harriet Martineau. 

t Principles of Human Physiology, Fifth Edition, p. 548*49. 
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*of the re-action of his Crebrum [ Brain- 
substance ] upon the impressions which called 
it into play.* Criminality is but another 
form of insanity, and must be treated as 
such, and the highest devolopmeut of his 
psychical nature can only be l^rought about 
by the conditions which favor the develop- 
ment of his body.”sii: 

I'liat the ^laterialistiit l)uctriii(‘s are opposc.'d to the 
host traditions of the human ra(.*(* witliont saying. 

Kegnlation of mind h\' llie cxtntion of tlic Will-Force, wliieh 
plays so important a part in human affairs, finds no place 
in th(‘, Ftliics of this (N)do‘. “rndoiihtedly, mialical testimony 
estal)lislies the fact, tliat there exists a correlation hetwemi 
mind and the body, tlnit when the physical frann* is so well- 
nourished, and sends its (jnota of the nutritive fluid, proi)erly 
oxygenated to the nervajus centres, mental activity continncH 
active, that certain diseases of the ccrehrum exereise a striking 
inihience in the normal series of Intellectual operations, that 
heredity transmits certain diseased eomlitions from the father 
to the son, in this way inducing Idiocy, Cretinism, etc., that 
temporary fits of insanify are itidnce<l from alcohol and other 
intoxicating agents. These and many others may go to 
establish the Materialistic Doctrine, but then we cannot h^ave 
out of consideration facts due to our internal consciousness. 

Hence do Materialists stand in opposition ti the individual 
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Reflection. 

It cannot be insisted too strongly that a 
nation without spirituality, or labouring 

convictions of every sane individual. For tlie Will-Force 
which is reckoned as naught by tlie former, is looked npcai 
as aught by tlic latter. That the d(‘t(*rniining power of tlio 
Will is real, and not a mere delusion, is proved by instances 
where it is held in abeyance, as in certain states of natural 
and artiticial somnambulism. In such cases the directing 
power of the Will in the subject is under the influence of the 
operator, who controls, or directs the actions as ho may wish, 
and the subject is then reduced to the condition of a puppet 
moved by the strings in the hands of the operator. 

It will thus be seen, that whatever be the extent of the 
reliition e xisting betw'con the operations of the ^lind and the 
integrity of our Xervous System, how much they may dcpcinl 
upt)n each other as cause and elfect, we cannot but feel 
that there is so /nothing hto/oud ami ahorv all this, to whicli in 
the fully developed and self-regulating mind ; that activity 
is subordinated ; whilst, in rudely trampling on the noblest 
conceptions of our nature as mere delusions, the ^laterialist 
hypothesis is so thoroughly repugnant to the almost intuitive 
convictions which we draw from the simplest application of 
our Intelligence to our own floral JSense, that those, who have 
really e.xperienced these, are made to feel its essential fallacies, 
with a certainty that renders logical proof (piite unnecessary.’’ 
— Dr. Dhole’s Fundamental Truths, pp. 
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under the hallucination of such perverted 
ideas, is on the road to ruin and self-destruc- 
tion. “Eat, drink, and be merry, for to- 
morrow you die, will not buy the redemption 
of the fallen sons of the once great 
Aryavarta. A nation of epicures has never 
been known to be great in the world’s history, 
and it is a duty which educated Hindus 
owe to themselves and to their country 
to stem the tide of Materialism that has 
been eating into the vitals of the nation, 
and to plant the foundation of their national 
advancement on the more durable basis of 
self-abnegation and a better system of 
ethics and faith, grounded on the belief 
of the sublime precept of the Psahn of 
Life, 

“Life is real ! Life is earnest ! 

And the grave is not its goal ; 

‘ Dust thou art, to dust returnest,' 

Was not spoken of the soul.” 
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Philosophy as a study. 

“The purpose of philosophy,” observes 
Dr. Paul Carus in the Preface of his 
Fundamental Problems, “ is not,’’ as has oftett 
been misconceived, “ grand and beautiful 
air castles, not ontological systems of 
pure thought, not new original ideas of 
what the deamland of the Absolute might be 
like.” Nor is it ‘’a profitless intellectual 
gymnastics, a mere playing with words and 
subtle distinctions for the gratification of a 
few beaux esprits who delight in mental somer- 
sault.s.” But ‘‘Philosophy is the most practi- 
cal and most important Science, because 
its problems lie at the bottom of all the 
single sciences.” “It is the Science of 
Science.” 

“It is the foundation of the rules of our 
conduct. Those conceptions of the world 
which have become the popular philosophy 
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of’ the age-^ — the so-called Zeitgeist — will per- 
mfeate the whole atmosphere of the time and 
will influence the actions of men for good 
and for evil. The fates of individuals, as 
well as of nations, their prosperity and their 
ruin always depended, and in future times 
will depend, upon their fundamental concep- 
tions of the world, in accordance with which 
men naturally regulate their conduct in life.’’ 

“We know of no decline of any nation,” 
continues Dr. Carus, “on earth unless it was 
preceded by an intellectual and moral rotten- 
ness, which took the shape of some negative 
creed or scepticism, teaching the maxim that 
man lives for the pleasure of living, and that 
the purpose of our life is merely to enjoy 
ourselves.” 

“Our fundamental conceptions of world 
and life, therefore, for practical purposes — 
for our individual welfare, for the destiny of 
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our nation and for that of humanity — are of 
greatest importance. On the Philosophy of 
our time depends the health of our religious, 
our scientific, our industrial, our mercantile, 
our political and our social development.” 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE OCCIDENTAL AND ORIENTAL 
SCHOOLS OF THOUGHT. 

The Beginning of Things. 

A PUPIL of Jaimini once said referring to 
the authors of the Puranas and other 
Schools of Philosophy, save that of his own 
preceptor, that these Pandits were so many 
creators of the Universe, meaning thereby 
that each and every one has his pet theory 
about it, with or without the agency of God. 
Such a remark holds but too true, even in the 
time we are living, though post-dated by 
several centuries. 

Conflict between Theology and Science. 

We live in a time when “ Physical 
Science has, ’’ to use the expressive 
language of Professor Huxley, “ brought to 
the front an inexhaustible supply of heavy 
artillery of a new pattern, warranted to 
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drive solid bolts of fact through the thickest 
skulls.” And in support of the thesis it is 
urged : — 

“Some people understand by supernatural that 
which is in opposition to law : I think that the further 
science advances, the more will be developed harmoni- 
ous and universal law. Of course, I speak of Science 
ill its most universal sense— as evading nothing, 
while proving what it can. I do not consider it 
scientific to lay down Atheistic dogma, and deduce, 
in the plentitude of our ignorance, God is impossible. 
Whether Theology may ever become a science I 
will not venture to discuss ; but the reverse is 
certainly true — ?'/>., that Science kills Theologies, 
popular and other. Geology and Astronomy 
have killed the Popular Theology, not by direct 
attack, but by creating an atmosphere in which 
it cannot live : it withers and blights it. With 
the world, the universe — stars and suns made for 
its delectation — formed 6,000 years ago, etc., etc., 
the Popular Theology, though absurd enough, still 
was not so puerile, idiotic, and feeble as science has 
now made it. Take again, the belief in eternal 
torments. Science in advancing humanity, has killed 
that too. It is true we cannot disprove it ; but 
equally we caiihot believe it. Surely it Would be rash ' 
tp place any limits to the power of progress, enabling 
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man to build up as well as to destroy — to found a true 
religion in the future, as it has destroyed so m:wy 
superstitions in the past.” 

. But then the question “ What is Popular 
Theology?’* may naturally occur to one’s 
mind. To disabuse the public mind of 
any wrong construction being put on the 
phraseology we would here give in the 
writer’s own words in explanation of the 
term. Says the exponent of this School 
of Thought. 

‘‘ By Popular Theology I mean the whole bundle of 
beliefs so widely received fifty years ago, [it is now 
sev’enty,] as sacred and indubitable, and no doubt 
still so held by many, commencing with the creation 
of the universe out of chaos some 5,000 or 6,000 
years ago, the fall of man through disobedience 
of Eve, the drowning of wicked humanity in a 
universal flood, and so on to the eternal torments 
reserved for the enormous majority of mankind, by 
the decree of a benevolent creator, and for sins com- 
mitted by their forefathers. This is the creed to 
which I intended to refer as partly disproved by 


♦ Mr. P. A, Taylor, M.P, 
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Geology, and as altogether withered, and blighted by the 
advances of Science and by the progress of intellect.” 

Such then is the verdict of the School 
of Agnosticism, which owes its origin to 
to that mighty man of science, Professor 
Huxley, and who, in explaining its creed, 
says : — 

“ Agnosticism is the essence of science, whether 
ancient or modern. It simply means that a man 
shall not say that he knows or believes that which 
he has no scientific grounds for professing to know 
or believe. I have no doubt that scientific criticism 
will prove destructive to the forms of supernaturalism 
which enter into the constitution of existing religi- 
ons. On trial of any so-called miracle, the verdict 
of science is ‘ not proven^ But true Agnosticism 
will not forget that existence, motion and law-abiding 
operation in nature are more stupendous miracles, 
than any recounted by the mythologies, and that 
there may be things not only in the heavens and 
earth, but beyond the intelligible universe, which ‘ are 
not dreamt of in our philosophy.’ The theological 
‘gnosis’ would have us believe that the world is a 
conjuror’s house ; the anti-theological ‘gnosis’ talks 
as if it were ‘a dirt-pie’ made by the two blind 
children Law and Force. Agnosticism simply says 
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that we know nothing of what may be beyond 
phenomena.” * 

We have seen, how “blind faith has 
lost its sway and freethought has unfurled 
its banner, how Science has brought in her 
quota to explain natural phenomena and the 
intellect of the age has used its best endeavours 
to find out the truth. To such a combina- 
tion of influences, one by one the established 
creeds have been subjected, revelation or no 
revelation has been no bar, for a rigid 
analysis of the principles and theories which 
each of them seeks to convey ; holes have 
been picked in their fabric, mines, laid, and the 
blasting, completed, under the skilful leader- 
ship of men universally revered for their learn- 
ing and erudition. In this way, the Revealed 


^ Such is the dietuin of Seienco* to-d.iy, virlnally tljen sh(3 
sits helpless at the threshuhl, further inquiries slie knows not to 
prosecute, what lies beyond, is wliat she cannot attempt to 
explain or divine. Where Science ends, whore the scalpel and 
microscope are found iinavailiiif^, it is the pretension of 
Transcendentalism to dive deep into the bottom of things and 
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Word of God no longer commands implict 
confidence, the Biblical Cosmogony has been 
set aside, and the living pairs, saved in 
Noa’s Ark, are floating adrift on the Sea of Evo- 
lution as so many \vrecks.”<i: And even at the 
present day the conflict between Religion and 
Science is as uncompromising and as inexpi- 
able and inexplicable as ever. The Church in 
the West had received severe wounds from the 
artillery brought in by science (physical) ; 
these wounds have now been dressed up with 
due care and skill by her custodians and Bib- 
liogists ; and the recent authorized version 
of the Holy Writ has, in this way, under- 
gone several emendations, to fit in with the 
facts of Scientific Involution. The six days of 

unravol inystory of Ponetralia. ‘‘ If tlieso stateinentfi startle,” 
says Pnjfrssor 'rYM»Ai,L, “ it is because matter has been detined 
and maligned by pldlosophers and tlicologians who were 
e<|nally unaware that it is, at bottom, essentially mystical and 
transcendental.” 

♦ V'nh’ Dr. Xanoalal Diiolk’s Introduction to his Eng- 
lish Translation of VedanUi*ara. pp. 1-2. 
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creation are thus said to have covered an 
immense space of time. The Aryan 
religions have not escaped the same 
critical scrutiny, they have stood, admirably 
stood, the test, and arc now commanding the 
well-merited acknowledgement from the 
scholars of the West. For they have their 
Brahma’s Day and Night, periods of 
activity and rest. During Day-time the work 
of creation is as active as ever, Night is the 
period of rest, and that means Pralaya. 

Theory of Evolution. 

When Brahma, the author of Brahmanda 
f Brahma’s egg), sleeps, it means death for 
all that exists. Now between this Night 
and Day there intervenes a period of immense 
duration, after sleep the Day follows again 
as soon as we have it here. Then creation 
begins with fresh activity, as the morning in 
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our case gives us new strength to carry on 
our battle of life. Hence it is only proper 
to observe that the esoteric doctrine regards 
the so-called fabulous periods of Brahma’s 
Day and Night, or Dawn and Twilight, as 
embodying a great truth. If the veil be 
lifted from these coarse yarns, they will 
reveal a priceless treasure buried underneath, 
which even the Science of to-day shall feel 
proud to achieve and to have it for her own. 
But at the threshold of this inquiry it is 
proper to pause and weigh all that has been 
written or said on the subject, and to see 
what the Sacred Writings have to say in 
regard to it, 

Hindu Cosmogony. 

“Bkahma, the creator, has a life-time of hund* d 
years. But that period covers an ininicnsity of time 
which staggers imagination ; and on comparative 
analysis with the evidence forthcoming from a study 
of the earth’s crust and it strata, the facts disclosed 
by Aryan researches fit nicely into the blank niches 
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left unfinished by Geology. For instance, according 
to the Surya Siddhanta we find it laid down that 
immediately with the advent of Brahma on the scene, 
the worh of creation did not commence, the fiat of a 
personal creator’s ordering ‘Let the waters recede 
and land appear,’ and so on after that fashion is 
never allowed here. The primary period occupied 
Brahma for five millions six hundred sixty-six 
thousand years, before he was in a position to begin 
his work. All this time, the .earth was passing 
through the several geological epochs, its crust was soli» 
difying or otherwise undergoing the requisite changes 
lo render it fit for life to appear. And if it be 
remembered that a Day of Brahma is equal to fourteen 
Manvantaras or Manus,’^ and a Night of equal length, 

* The inter veiling? periods of activity which succeed after 
Prnlinja or cyclic (lestruction, or Brahiim’s Daywlicn the creative 
energy is in full swing, is called a Manvantaru^ from Afanu and 
Avantara meaning the creation of Man, an<l the interval, that 
is to say, the period occupied by man in the intervals of Pralaya^ 
A total destruction of the Solar System is never a favorite 
dogma with any of our advanced schools of thought, tlicy 
hold, partial destruction, and what is called Mahapralaya. 
ia, According to them, a myth and chimera. It will thus 
he apparent that a partial destruction is thoroughly scientific 
in principle, and entails not the rcqiiisitioti of the ordinary 
creation of matter de novo. For when such destruction sweeps 
sound the universe and the planetary chains composing it,, 
they disintegrate and crumble into cosmic dust — “ Dust to dust 
Teturns** in this way is quite an appropriate expression that 

K 
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that gives us a period covered by four thousand 
human Yugas, or one thousand eighty-four Maha- 
Yugas, one of which lasts for 4,320,000. Therefore 
(4,320,000 X 1084)^ Brahma’s Day and Night qfctwenty- 
four hours. This multiplied by hundred will give the 
period he is to live. He has passed over six Manvan- 

answers all onlinaiy purposes. The elements are resolved into 
their com])oneiit units, the forces of attraction {iiifl co-hcsfon, 
wliich had hitherto lield them together, give way under the 
influence of a more potent ami irresistible force, and the gloom 
of tleath settles iii)on them all. In this state they do continue 
for an immense space of time, when dawn approaches, as soon 
as it is with us, and the process of creation or evolution re-asserts 
its way. It is easy to believe that this Cosmic Dust, or 
Prakrifij without the <UtTereut iating traits of its three attributes, 
is powerless to start the influx of life ; that must come from 
something else, and that is Hrahma—who is beyond the range of 
changeability or destruction, indt‘structible, and eternal, 
iutolligence and passi\e. Hut it may be enqiiired, how passivity 
can induec the activity of life. The reply is, that as in Nature 
we And male and female fullilling the pro-creation of the species, 
when the seed-germs arc ready to receive the fertilizing 
influence of the One Existence, they receive it by contact. 

The word is derived from the Sanskrit root '‘hrih' 
and means to expand or fructify. It is natural to infer, therefore, 
that this Spiritual Primriple, or call it Force, naturally unconscious 
and passive, is attracted by the material entity, Mula-Prakrili^ 
or Cosmic Dust, and as the properties of the two differ from one 
another, namely, the first has the property of expanding and 
shedding, and the second that of receiving and fertilising, the 
difficulty as to the first start of life in any given planet, 
receives an easy solution. See Su^ra,^ pp. 158*162. 
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taras and is in the middle of the seventh, so that if 
twenty-four Manus constitute the period of his Day, he ‘ 
must necessarily be near 12 o’clock noon of the very 
first day, and after another such period there will follow 
night, when there will be a Pralaya^ again to dis- 
appear with the advent of dawn. This is the rule. 
After hundred years Brahma also is swallowed up in 
the universal destruction, and Ishvara^nd the reiit are 
all gone, leaving the One I.ifk, Parahkahma,^^ as 
twill appear from the following citations. 

‘‘In regard to the source of objective \vorld the 
Shastras say, Tie is the source from which the ele- 
ments take their origin and is the cause of their 
destruction consequently Ishvara for his being 
the creator and destroyer is the caii^e of this 
material world. And this evolution and destruction 
are admitted to take place in a consecutive order. 

The subject is further illustrated by reference to 
an example. As by spreading a picture we bring 
out the several figures and other objects painted 
there, and present them to our view, so during the 
periods of evolutional activity, or say creation, all 
material objects are produced by Ishvara. 

And as in a rolled up picture all the figures are 
shut out of sight, so Ishvara with the view of 
consummating the actions of all individuals [ virtually 
extinguishing them from bearing any more fruits] 
draws the objective world within Him during periods 
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of cyclic destruction [ when they continue in a 
state of rarefied potentiality to be reproduced 
when the dawn of creation approaches.”* 




Creation or Evolution. 

« 

It would thus appear that it is extremely 
difficult to come to a decisive opinion as 
to what was the favourite view of the 
authors of the Vedas. The first term has 
been very frequently used, and as we have 
reasons to believe since Parabrahma is 
introduced in the double aspect of a per- 
sonal (saguna) and impersonal (nirgunal Deity 
to be worshipped creation refers to an act of 
volition, and represents the first view, while 
evolution is established by its passivity and 
inactivity, the embodiments of an impersonal 
Brahma. We find the Chhandogya Upanishad 

* V$di Dr. Dhole's English Translation of Panehada»h 
mt A jffand*BocJk of Hindu Panthoitm^ pp. 110-111. 
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making a distinct mention of the word crea- 
tion. As for instance, “Jatwe joh srija.” Here 
the radical of ‘Srija’ implies creation. In the 
other Upanishads the phrase “Lokan nu 
srijee” points out the same thing. Vyas, the 
author of the Vedanta .Sutras, does away with 
the creative properties of Prakriti, and estab- 
lishes it in connection with Bkaiima through 
the help of Maya, in this wise “Ikshatena shav- 
•dam.” Sankaracharya e.\pounds the doctrine 
•of creation. He says the Cause of the uni- 
verse created it through knowledge and prac- 
tice ; so that necessarily prior to creation 
there was present Intelligence or Knowledge 
— it is even present now — Prakriti or Matter 
is insentient, consequently it can lay no 
-claims to intelligence, hence it is not the 
•creative cause. 

ft cannot be said that these early writers 
■who had the smack of real philosophy in them. 
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used the words at random. The Philosophy 
of the Vedanta embraces two subjects, Phy- 
sics and Metaphysics. To every religious- 
minded person, the Physics are unattracting. 
Even in the present day we find conflict be- 
tween Religion and Science. But neverthe- 
less no [Philosophy could be complete with- 
out the two, and in the elucidation of truth the 
commentator of the Uttar Mimansa has ran- 
sacked the whole of the ground covered by 
the partisans of especial theories, and with a 
critical analysis has reviewed the arguments 
of the other contending systems by pointing 
out their fallacies. His analysis and mode of 
arguing is as simple as it is convincing. 
He is very particular in the choice of his 
terms and phrases. To one who has even 
turned over a few leaves of the immense 
mass of writings extant on the Vedantiq lore, 
this is quite apparent. The discussion be- 
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tween a dissenter and a supporter commences 
with finding faults in the choice of words, 
and through them to attach the theory or the 
inferences which they lead. But it may be 
asked how can creation hold good when we 
see there must be the matter out of which 
this is to follow, and matter is what cannot be 
created, so that on the grounds of common 
sense creation cannot be. The reply is, the 
Vedantin is perfectly aware of all that is 
known about matter. He does not pretend to 
mean that when Bkaiima took up the process of 
creation he had to begin with the beginning. 
His story is simpler still, and for the matter 
of that deserves an impartial and patient 
consideration. 

We have in the above entered into the 
details o^ the outline of Hindu Cosmogony 
with a view to peer through the veil which 
enshrouds Brahmas’ Day and Night. 
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By the Way. 

Referring to this point Mr. Sinnett, the 

reputed author of The Occult World, Karma, 
and many other works of great popularity, 
writes as follows : — 

“ The one eternal, imperishable thing in the uni- 
verse which universal pralayas themselves pass 
over without destroying, is that which may be regard- 
ed indifferently as space, duration, matter or motion ; 
not as something having those four attributes but as 
something which is these four things at once, and 
always. And evolution takes its rise in the atomic 
polarity which motion engenders. In cosmogony the 
positive and negative, or the active and passive, forces 
correspond to the male and female principles.* The 
spiritual efflux enters into the veil of cosmic matter ; 
the active is attracted by the passive principle, and if 
we may here assist imagination by having recourse to 
old occult symbology — the great Nag — \Ananta'\ the 
serpent emblem of eternity, attracts its tail to its 
mouth, forming thereby the circle of eternity, or 
rather cycles in eternity.’’ t 

It cannot be said that in the above we 
have a satisfactory solution of the question 


^ Vide Note Ante , pp. 151-2. 
f Esoteric Buddhism, p. 176. 
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of first influx of life. At the very outset, we 
are told that evolution takes its rise in the 
atomic polarity which motion engenders. 
This presupposes the existence of a certain 
quality in the atoms, in virtue of which pecu- 
liar properties reside in certain points ; in that 
case what has motion to. do? How does 
motion engender atomic polarity ? Polarity 
itself is quite competent to set up attraction 
and repulsion in these atoms, and that must 
of necessity induce motion ; but it is difficult 
to feel our way through motion back into 
polarity. The soundness of the theory 
crumbles under the weight of its own insuffi- 
cient data and wrong premises. We have 
seen that the primordial condition of matter 
has no properties whatsoever, for in that case 
there can be no cessation of production or 
evolution ; consequently there can be no des- 
truction which cannot be renovated. In the 
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ordinary history of our globe there is disinte- 
gration of matter going on every moment, 
which again receives new combination ac- 
cording to the well-known laws of isomor- 
phism and disomorphism. In this way the 
dead give up the elementary bodies confined 
in them for the support and sustenance of 
the growing, nothing is lost, that is nature’s 
economy. And all this mighty work of 
stupendous magnitude is carried on accord- 
ing to the phraseology of the physical science 
of the Vedanta by the three forces, proper- 
ties, or attributes, known respectively by the 
expletives sattva, raja, and tama, gunas. 

Now in the periods of cyclic destruction- 
these forces receive an efficient check by 
something generative for the time being, 
which overrides them and lands the uni- 
verse in the gloom of pralaya — Brahma’s 
sleep — nothing now remains of the universe 
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but cosmic dust, a condition which is more 
primeval and elementary than that of atoms, 
and the one undecaying Pakabkahma. It is 
said that the Mula-Prakriti is inert, it can do 
nothing, till vivified by the animation of its 
counterpart ; in such a condition to suppose 
polarity to continue in the atoms is to put 
the cart before the horse, and to introduce 
motion as a factor of that polarity is some- 
thing quite absurd. Let us analyse it, “Evo- 
lution takes its rise in the atomic polarity 
which motion engenders. ” We have already 
seen what polarity means. If there is polari- 
ty present in the atoms, motion has no part 
left for it to play. If, on the other hand, 
motion engenders polarity, then virtually that 
is no polarity. P'or polarity is the presence 
of a certain quality by virtue of which pecu- 
liar properties reside in certain points, to wit, 
the forces of attraction and repulsion resid- 
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ing in the poles of a magnet, is its polarity. 
Similarly all bodies magnetic and electric 
have polarity in them. It is impossible to 
shut our eyes to the apparent anomaly which 
an attempt to draw in unison with the scienti- 
fic phraseology, if not something higher, of the 
present time, have led Mr. Sinnett to collate 
his inferences and facts more from the do- 
main of fancy than the dry and sterner 
ground of common sense assisted by close 
observation and hard reasoning. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE LIGHT OF SCIENCE 
IN THE ORDER OF CREATION. 

Antiquity of Uan in Europe. 

The Pouranic computation of Brahma’s 
Day and Night appeared, even to so 
distinguished a scholar as the ever adorable 
Mr. H. T. Colebrook, to be based on 
“fabulous system.”# No wonder, therefore, 
if philologists, following in his wake, would 
range themselves in the same camp, and set 
at naught the Chronology of the Hindu Sages. 
But if their System be revised in the light of 
the discoveries of the new Sciences of Geolo- 
gy, ArchcEology, and Anthropology, they 
will appear far from being fabulous. It was 
to Theodor Benfey, — who, in his memorable 
Preface to Pick’s Vergleichendes Whrterbuch 
der Indogermanischen Spracheji^^ may be said* 


- Vide Note Ante., p. Ill, 
j* Published iu 1868. 
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to have originated the science of Linguistic 
Palaeontology,— and it was to Mr. Benfey that 
the scientific world is indebted for the bold 
declaration of the fact “ that from immemo- 
rial times Europe has been the abode of 
man.” 

ICan, a contemporary of Mammoth. 

The startling revelations as to the anti- 
quity of man in Europe, which succeeded 
each other with such rapidity in i860 and the 
following years, have caused quite a revul- 
sion of opinion as to the origin of the world.f 

Says Dr. Isaac Taylof 


^ The j^roat arclueolo^ical discoveries took place between 
18G0 and ISIm, especially those of the Hint implements in the 
gravels of the Somme, the Danish shell inoimds, the Swiss 
Lake Dwellings, and the caves in Aquitaine. 

f The publication of such works us Sir John Lubbock’s 
Prehhtoric Thuf^s publislied in 1805, and of J/r. C. Lyell’s 
Antiquitij of Man published in 1873, has also gone a great way 
to modify the ethnological assumptions which had been 
hitherto uiKpiestioned. 

t The Origin of the Aryans, — An Account of ike Pre- 
Historic Ethnology and Civilisation of Europe^ By ISAAC TaK- 
LOR, M. A., Litt. D., Hon. L.L.D. 
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“ It is no longer possible to confine the existence 
of man upon the earth to a period of six thousand 
years. It has been demonstrated that man was a 
contemporary of the mammoth and the vvooly rhinoce- 
ros, and followed the retreating ice sheet which had 
covered Northern Europe during the last glacial 
epoch. 

From astronomical data Dr. Croll has calculated 
that in the northern hemisphere the last glacial epoch 
began some 240,000 years ago, that it lasted with al- 
ternations of a milder and even tropical temperature for 
nearly 160,000 years and finally terminated about 
80,000 years ago. With these calculations Professor 
Geikie essentially agrees * He believes that paleoli- 
thic man must have occupied parts of Western Europe 
shortly after the disappearance of the great ice sheet, and 
that there are reasons for supposing that he wasinter- 
glacial,t like the mammoth and the reindeer, whose 
remains exist below the till, which was the product of 
the last extension of the glaciers.” X 

Evidences of Archaeology. 

Nor is this all. Continues Dr. Taylor ; — 

“Archieologists have established the chronological 

® Geixie, The Great Ice Age^ p. 114 . 
f Jbid.f pp. 552 - 565 . 
t Ibid,, p. 160 . 
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sequence of the ages of stone, bronze, and iron.” 

“The age of stone has been divided into two epochs ’ 
~the palceolithic period, or age of chipped flints ; and 
the neolithic period, when the implements were ground 
or polished. In the palaeolithic period man was the 
contemporary of the cave bear, the mammoth, the 
wooly rhinoceros, and other extinct carnivora and 
pachyderms. The climate was severe ; the distribution 
of land and water was difterent from that which now 
prevails ; pottery, even of the rudest type, was un- 
known; the people were nomad hunters, living in caves 
or rock shelters : whereas in the neolithic period the 
distribution of land and water was essentially the 
same as it is now ; caves were used for burial rather 
than for habitation ; animals had been domesticated; 
pottery was fabricated ; and the European fauna differ- 
ed little from that which is found at the commence- 
ment of the historic period. 

“ Some anthropologists have asserted that fiurope 
was inhabited by the ancestors of existing races in the 
palaeolithic period.” 

“ It is possible that the palaeolithic period may 
have begun, as M. de Morcillet believes, in the 
quarternary period of the geologists, some 240,000 
years ago ; but the neolithic period is comparatively 
reqent. Even M. de Mortillet does not claim for its 
commencement an antiquity of more than from 
10,000 to 20,000 years. 
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“The calculations on which these estimates are based 
an only be regarded as affording rough approximations 
o the truth, and they must be taken only for what 
hey are worth. 

Some of the best cf these natural chronometers are 
bund in Switzerland.” 

Svidences of Geology. 

“ At Pont de la Thi^e, between the Lakes of Bien- 
le and Neufchatel, there is a pile dwelling of neolithic 
ige which is now 3,000 feet inland from the 
3resent shore of the lake. A calculation made by 
Professor Gillieron of the rate at which the lake is 
)eing filled up with sediment would give for the founda- 
ion of this settlement a minimum antiquity of 6,750 
^ears, or about 4,900 b.c.^ ” 

“ At the neighbouring settlement of Chamblon, on 
Lhe Lake of Neufchatel, there is a later pile dwelling, 
bunded towards the close of the neolithic period. A 
:alculation of the rate at which the lake is being filled 
up: with sediment shows that this settlement must 
have begun before i ,500 B.c.t 

“ M. Morlot considers that the age of the oldest 
neolithic lake dwellings in Switzerland may be from 
6,000 to 7,000 years. Dr. Keller thinks this is too 

• See Ksllkr, DwpUingti,^, 462 ; Ltell, Antiquity of 
Man^ p. 29; Lubbock, /VeAiutoric 401; De Mortillet^ 

Le Jh'ehiUorique^ p. 621. 

f Q. de MOBTILLBT, Le FrehUtorique^ p, 618. 
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much, and prefers 3,000 to 4,000 years as a safer esti- 
mate.* But these structures belong to a comparatively 
late part of the neolithic period. Some of the pile 
dwellings in Southern Germany belong to an earlier 
period in which there were no domestic animals, and 
when even the rudiments of agriculture were unknown. 

“ From the growth of the cone of the delta of the 
Tiniiire, a small stream which falls into the Lake of 
Geneva near Chillon, a calculation has been made by 
M. Morlot, which, making every probable deduction, 
would show that about 6,400 years ago Switzer- 
land was inhabited by people who used implements 
of polished stone, while for the stratum in which 
bronze implements were found we have a pro- 
bable antiquity of about 3,800 years. Hence in 
Switzerland the epoch of bronze must almost certainly 
be as old as 1,000 n.c., and may possibly be older by 
another thousand years. 

“This estimate agrees essentially with that obtained 
from the pile dwellings in the valley of the Po, which 
began in the neolithic age, but, as Helbig has shown,! 
had reached the bronze age when they were destroyed 
by the invasion of the Etruscans, which must have been 
earlier — how much earlier we do not know — than the 
middle of the eleventh century b.c. The bronze 
period must therefore have commenced considerably 
before this date. 

® Kkllkh, Lake Dwellings^ pp. 526-528. 

t Helbig, Die Italiker in der Foehene, p. 100. 
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The burnt city at Hissarlik, and the tombs at 
Mycenae, excavated by Dr. Schliemann, also belong 
to the age of bronze. They are generally assigned to 
the twelfth or thirteenth century b.c.” 

“From the accumulation of debris^ due to the 
slow weathering of the limestone rock, Professor Boyd 
Dawkins has calculated that the neolithic occupation 
of this cave [the Victoria Cave, near Settle, in York- 
shire,] ceased between 4,800 and 5,000 years ago, or 
before 3,000 h.c.*^” 

‘‘The stone implements found in the kitchen mid- 
dens or shell mounds of Denmark are more archaic in 
character than those from the Swiss lake dwellings ; 
indeed they are considered by some authorities to 
be mesolithic, forming a transition between the 
paleolithic and neolithic periods.^’ 

“ The accumulation of these mounds must have 
occupied an enormous period. They are very numer- 
ous, and some of them arc more than 900 feet long, 
and from 100 to 200 feet broad. I'hey are usually 
from three to five feet, but occasionally as much as ten 
feet, in thickness. They are composed of the shells of 
oysters and mussels, of the bones of animals and fish, 
with occasional fragments of rude pottery, and numer- 
ous implements of flint or bone, and similar refuse of 
human habitation.’^t 


m Dawkins, Cave Hunting^ p. 115. 
t Lubbock, Prehistoric Times^ pp. 230-233. 
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And again, writes Dr, Taylor : — 

“ We have in Denmark three successive periods of 
vegetation — first the age of fir, second the age oak, 
and third the age of beech. In the Roman period the 
country was covered, as it now is, by vast forests of 
Beech, the fir and the oak having then disappeared. 
These changes in the vegetation are attributed to slow 
secular changes of climate. Now the stone age agrees 
mainly with that of the fir, and partly with that of 
the oak ; the bronze age agrees mainly with the 
period of tlie oak, and the iron age with tliat of the 
beech. The shell mounds, which belong to the early 
neolithic period, arc proved to belong to the age of 
the fir, since the bones of the capercailzie, a bird 
which feeds on the young shoots of the fir, have been 
found in the kitchen middens, while stone implements 
of the kitchen midden type have been discovered in the 
peat bogs among the stumps of the firs. Taking 
these considerations into account. Professor Steen- 
strup, the highest authority on the subject, is of opinion 
that a period of from 10,000 to 12,000 years must be 
allowed for the accumulation of the vast mounds of 
refuse, and for the successive changes of the forest trees 
from fir to oak, and from oak to beech, which can only 
be due to considerable changes of climate — changes, 
moreover, which had already been effected at the com- 
mencement of the iron age.* 


® Peska, Jlcrkwi/t tier Aricr, p. 62. 
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“Another chronometer is afforded by the peat, in 
which, at various depths, neolithic implements are 
buried. Professor Stcenstrup has calculated that from 
4,000 to 16,000 years would be required for the forma- 
tion of certain of these peat bogs. The presence of pot- 
tery proves that the shell mounds belong to the neoli- 
thic age, the commencement of which can hardly there- 
fore be placed later than 10,000 years ago.”* 

Belies of Antiquity. 

M. Louis Figuire in his popular scientific 
treatise entitled Day After Death, and pub- 
lished several years before the publication 
of Dr. Taylor’s invaluable researches in the 
fields of Geology and Archaeology, had the 
boldness to assert that “ the period of Primi- 
tive Man, a period so immense that it 
stretches back to a hundred thousand years 
before our epoch. ” t 

And in corroboration of his statement the 

• Vidt Dr. Taylou’s Origin of the Aryans. Chapteii II., 
pp, 54-63. 

t Vide Figuire’s Day After Deaths Chapter IF., p. 13. 
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distinguished savant brought forward the 
following evidence : — 

“In 1802 a perfectly preserved carcass of the gigantic 
pachyderm [of a mammoth, or extinct elephant, which 
belonged to the quateruity period,] was found on the 
bank of the Lena, a river which runs into the Arctic 
Sea, after traversing a portion of the Asiatic Continent 
in the vicinity of the North Pole. The frozen earth 
and the ice which covers the banks of the river into 
which the mammoth had plunged, had so effectually 
preserved it from putrefaction, that the flesh of the 
huge creature, dead for more than a hundred thousand 
years, made a feast for the fishermen of that desert 
place.”* 

The Origin of Life. 

Professor Tyndall in his Essay On 
THE Scientific Use of The Imagination 
says, “Life' was potentially present in Matter 
' when in the nebulous form, and was un- 
folded from it by the way of natural develop- 
ment. There are the strongest grounds 

* Vide Fiooire's Day J/(er Death. Chapter II., pp. 10. 
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for believing that during a certain period 
•of its history the* earth was not, nor was 
it ht to be, the theatre of life.” He virtually 
lays aside the idea of a personal Creator, 
sending forth the fiat “Let life be” and crea- 
tion followed. Lord Kelvin, then Sir William 
Thomson, in his Presidential Address at the 
British Association, held at Edinburgh in 
August, 1871, referring to the period when 
no life could exist, or when though fit, none 
was present, said: — “We must not invoke an 
abnormal act of the creative power" in the 
presence of a “probable solution consistent 
with the ordinary course of nature." Ac- 
cording to him. Life might have been 
produced from “countless seed- bearing 
meteoric stones moving about through 
space.” “One such stone might lead to its 
becoming covered with vegetation." 

Turning for a solution of this mighty pro- 
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blem to Positive Science, we meet with the 
same difficulty, and the question, How Life 
first appeared yet remains to be answered. 

‘‘The earliest known geological record of the 
existence of life on this earth is to be, found in the 
Laiirentian strata of rocks. These, which are the 
earliest of all the known rocks, belong to what is call- 
ed the Pra^-Cambrian Period ; and in them within the 
last few years, there has been found a small fossil the 
organic nature of which was at first questioned, but it 
is now, I believe, generally admitted that this little 
creature belonged to the class of Foraminifera, and it 
has been christened with the name Eozoon Canaderisc, 
This is undoubtedly the oldest known form of living 
creature on the earth. We may not, however, affirm 
dogmatically that, because the geology of that period 
affords no evidence as yet of life other than that I 
have mentioned, therefore none existed ; such a state- 
ment belongs to what I call specultative science, and 
he is a rash man who would speculate upon the condi- 
tion of life on this earth at such a remote period, 

“ Tracing life onwards, so far as geological records 
enable us to do, although there are at present a great 
many gaps in the series, j'et I am not, I think, over- 
stating the case when I say, that from the Eozoon 
onwards there exists in the successive strata of rocks, 
-evidence of a gradually ascending series of animals up 
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to almost the highest vertebrata. Whether or not 
these are related to one another, and man to them all — 
whether or not the whole animal creation, from begin- 
ning to end, is to be regarded as one gigantic famil}^ 
whose ancestral origin dates from the earliest geologi- 
cal period — is a problem which I certainly cannot 
pretend to solve. But even if it be so, and should it be 
demonstrable, as is so confidently predicted by some 
authorities, that man originally sprang from a shapeless, 
mollusc, the thought need certainly not distress us 
over much, although it does not pcrliaps, at first sight, 
tend to raise our conception of self to be told that hnan 
is descended from a liairy quadruped, furnished with 
a tail and pointed cars, probably arboreal in its habits, 
and an inhabitant of the old world f nor will our pride 
be encouraged by knowing that ‘this creature, if its 
whole structure had been examined by a naturalist, 
would have been classed amongst the quadrumana as. 
surely as would the common and still more ancient 
progentior of the Old and New World monkc)'S, the 
quadrumana and all the higher mammals are probably 
derived from an ancient marsupial animal, and this 
through a long line of diversified forms, either from 
some reptile-like or some amphibian-like creature, and 
this again from some fish-like animal.'’* 

• /ttfrodution/ Addrean by Dr. MEADOWS. The Lancets 
Vol iu 1871, p. 49*7. 
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Conclusion. 

No wonder, therefore, if with all these evi- 
dences before him, the Right Hon’ble A. J. 
Balfour in voicing the sentiments of the 
scientific world should say, “ the educated 
man of to-dav differed in his estimate of the 
history of the universe from his grand-father 
or his great grand-father, as his grand-father 
or his great grand-father differed from the 
remotest philosopher or speculator on things 
of what hehad not even the remotest tradition. 
It might be that they slid by unnoticed and 
insensible degrees from religion to irreligion. 
« . . . The Christian religion may have 
been, probably was, a useful instrument of 
enlightenment and progress in times gone 
by, but evidently it depended upon a view 
of the world which science has rejected. We 
need not throw it roughly, aside, but intel- 
lectual honesty requires us, if we have to 
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choose, to choose science rather than religion 
— and so with regret, possibly without reg- 
rets — they insensibly left the fold of their 
fathers, misled not as to the substance or the 
essence of religion, but the mistaken state- 
ments of those whose business it was to 
preach it.” Nor is there any thing surprizing 
if he would carry his audience, composed 
of the intellectual and wealthy citizens of 
Glasgow, with him, amidst shouts of deafen- 
ing applause and loud cries of “Hear, hear.”# 


® “The Right Hon’ble A. J. Balfour presided and delivered 
an Address at a Meeting held on the 4th instant in St. Andrews 
Hall , Glasgow, for the promotion of Church Extension and 
Horae Missions in connection with the Church of Scotland/’ 
— The Statesman and Friend of Indkiy Wednesday, 11th Decein- 
iber, 1901. 
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CHAPTER VH. 

HINDU RELIGION. 

The Pioneers. 

It was to Sir William Jones that all the 
world is indebted for the unfoldinq; of the 
treasures of the “Holy Sages of the East.” 
The work begun by him under the august 
patronage of Warren Hastings, Esq., the 
first Governor-General of British India, in 
the latter part of the eighteenth century 
and follotved by Sir Charles Wilkins and 
Mr. H. T. Colebrook, and Professor Horace 
Hayntan Wilson in the early part of the 
last, has been completed towards its close. 
Names illustrious in the republic of letters 
have now taken up the advocacy of those 
precious records of thought which our pro- 
genitors in the full blaze of their intellectual 
glory, “ left a legacy for us to inherit, far 
richer than the priceless Kohinoor, or the 
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collective totality of the world’s gold, 
and which now are monopolised by the 
cobwebs of the spider” and left to the tender 
mercies of the white ants ; and which are 
held, not only in high esteem, but in deep 
veneration, by the brightest intellects of 
the West, representing a Schopenhauer and 
a Garbe, a Deussen and a Max Muller, a 
Delbos and a Jolly, an Arnold and an Olden- 
berg, and a host of peers, all of whom, 
devoting the best portion of their life and 
forming the acquaintance of the Holy Sages 
of the Himavat, have found it to their eter- 
nal interest to follow the marks of their 
Divine Philosophy, and, many of whom, 
have not hesitated to proclaim the solemn 
truth from their high pedestal to the profane 
world. 

In his masterly discourses on India — 
What Can It Teach Us ? delivered before 
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the students of the Cambridge University 
in the Session of 1882, Professor Max 
Muller observed : — 

“If I were to look over the whole world to find out 
the country most richly endowed with all the wealthy 
power, and beauty that nature can bestow — in some 
parts a very paradise on earth - I should point to 
India. If I were asked under what sky the human 
mind has most full}^ developed some of its choicest 
gifts, has most deeply pondered on the greatest 
problems of life, and has found solutions of some of 
them, which well deserve the attention even of tliose 
who have studied Plato and Kant — I should point 
to India. And if 1 were to ask myself from what 
literature we, here in Europe — we, who have been 
nurtured almost exclusively on the thoughts of Greeks 
and Romans, and of one Semetic race, the 
Jewish — ma}^ draw that corrective which is most 
wanted, in order to make our inner life more 
perfect, more comprehensive, more universal, in 
fact, more truly human, a life, not for this life 
only, but a transfigured and eternal life— again I 
should point to India.” 



Two Aspects of Religion. 

A GREAT deal has been written within the 
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last few years about the Exoteric and Eso- 
teric phases of Eastern Religions, so that 
the two words, divested of their mystical 
halo, require a moment’s consideration, to 
enable those, who walk in the scientific 
groove, to comprehend their proper signifi- 
cance. 

Every religion, whether new or old, whe- 
ther the creation of a frenzied brain, or 
the natural outcome of deep thinking, scien- 
tific observation of nature, or sound logic 
based on that rare commodity for which 
frolicsome dame Custom, for reasons diffi- 
cult to account, has misused the word 
common sense : whether the creation of 
God, or of Man — has its two aspects, the 
external or outward, and the internal or 
secret, — the Karma Kanda and the Jnana 
Kanda. The first stands for Exoteric and the 
last, for Esoteric. 
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Ancient Vedic Religions. 

It is a matter of history that the Aryans 
broug'ht the Vedas from their home in Cen- 
tral Asia. “They worshipped the Sun. His 
glory is sung in the Vedic Hymns ; and he is 
daily invoked in the Gayatries.” As nothing 
can grow without the Sun, he is called 
Pushan ; Micra, Aryaman, aiul Mihir are 
some of his appellations, repia.-senting so 
many of his attributes. They knew the uses 
of fire, and worshij)ped it too. It is called 
Rudra in the Vedas, for it annihilates every 
thing. The water also was one of the 
objects of their worshij), it was deified simply 
because as an agricultural people they knew 
without water nothing could grow. The 
firmament was worshipped by the name of 
India ; and so on we find objects innumer- 
able typified in the Vedas and held up for 
popular worship. It was pre-eminently a 

M 
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physical religion, which owes its origin to the 

category of causality, or, in the words of 

% 

Prof. Max Muller, “ to the predicating of 
roots expressive of agency and causality as 
applied to the phenomena of nature.” 

The Karina Eanda. 

Wk will here give a few short transla- 
tions from the Hymns of the Rig-Veda to 
illustrate our point : — 

“Sun, the preserver ofall things, essential to the func- 
tions of the eyes of creatures, comes througlt its ra\> 
face to face willi the objects of the Universe of effects, 
and illuminating them by its own native light, increases 
our hapi)iness and the ha])piness of men engaged dili- 
gently in procuring what is useful ami necessary to 
them. 

Thou, () Lord, who can only he known to us by our 
associating with men, who observing the laws ordain- 
ed by thee have gained access to thee, who being w'ell 
versed in Scriptures are imbued w’ith philanthropy and 
work disinterestedly for the good of humanity, mani- 
fest thyself to us and making thy temple onr soul, abide 
therein, in the splendour of - thy omniscience leading 
li^er ever to accept the teachings of truth. 
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Ye votaries of knowledge, in order to remove your 
doubts on any doctrine, approach ye the learned, who 
is fit to impart to you ahd to those dear and near to 
you, the sublime doctrines of truth, the man of highly 
intellectual culture, who would neither kill nor inflict 
an injury to any living creature, who is profound in 
divine knowledge, who would always tell the truth. 
Gaining conviction from him, propagate ye the truth 
among others ; but keep yourselves ever aloof from the 
hopelessly ignoramus, the incorrigibly depraved, and 
the extremely selfisli. 

Men who are incessaiitl}" engag(‘d in llie worship of 
the Divine Being, who are ever in pursuit of wisdom 
and knowledge, may they impart to us their learning, 
and may the atlicist, the vililier, and the imposter, be 
removed far away from the place of our aliode, nay, far 
away from the residence of men in other 
countries. 

O God, them, who chastisest the iniquitous, grant 
that we may enjoy the comforts and convenience thou , 
hast provided for us, grant that we may he ever obe- 
dient to thy commands, grant that our people may, 
with solicitous care, ripply themselves for the 
acquisition of all the varied branches of knowledge 
from the teachings of able and accomplished men, so 
that our enemies may be forced to confess that we 
have acquired knowledge and glory. 

O Indra, the glorious god, condescend to 
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impart to us the knowledge of locomotive 
agencies and the mode of their adaptation to 
different locomotive contrivances ; impart to us 
the knowledge necessary to preserve our honour and 
glory of possessing Universal sovereignty ; impart to 
us the knowledge of water, earth and of the 
means of comforts and convenience to men, and tlie 
knowledge wln'cli elevates man to the dignity of a 
great Leader, knowledge which may bring us up as 
disinterested pnilantliropist to diffuse happiness and 
elighlenment around us. 

As the Sun in its visible form drinks the water and 
througii tlie clouds pouis it down on the earth and 
tluis preserves vegetation in its growth and fruition, so 
should ye, the men of various ^/orks, men brave and 
strong, remove yc every variety of disease and ailment 
from human it V, and punish and kill your wicked and 
unrighteous enemies and thus maintain order and 
pcacj in the world. Protect ye the just, the religious, 
the holy, the brave, and the valorous who go ino 
the field of battle for a righteous cause. 

O Lord of the Universe, knower of all the count- 
less things of the world, possessed of unutterable glory, 
we seek thee that thou may impart to us thus perfect 
knowledge of the use of the various materials necessary 
to secure and maintain sovereignty of the world and to 
acquire perfection in knowledge .’’ — Ashtak 7, Adhya 7, 
Varga 7, Mandalct 7, Anuvaka 7, Sukta 4^ Mantras 2‘g. 
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Physical Religion. 

In speaking of 'Physical Religion/ in the 
Second Course of his Gifford Lectures at 
Glasgow University, Professor Max Muller 
thus delivers himself : — 

“The ancient Vedic religion was pre-eminently a 
physical religion 

“There is but one method of carrying out that ex- 
ploration — the liistorical. We must try to discover 
the historical vestiges of that long pilgrimage which 
the human race had performed, not once, but many 
times, in search of what lies beyond the liorizon of oiir 
senses, in search of the Infinite, in search of a true reli- 
gion ; and this the enquirer couhd only achieve by a 
careful study of all truly historical documents in which 
that pilgrimage had been recorded. There is an un- 
broken continuity in the religions, as there was in the 
languages, of the world. We know that the language spo- 
ken by Hume and Kant is substantially the same as that 
which was spoken by the poets of the Veda in India 4,000 
years ago. And we seethat theproblemof causality which 
occupied the powerful minds of Hume and Kant was 
substantially the same as that which occupied the 
earliest framers of Aryan language and Aryan thought. 
Physical religion owes its origin to the category of 
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causality, or, in other words, to the predicating of roots 
expressive of agencj^ and causality as applied to the 
phenomena of nature.” 

And again : 

In no country do we find pliysical religion in its 
simplest form so completely developed as in India. 
Not in India, as it is popularly known, not in modern 
India, not in mediaeval India, not even in the ancient 
India, as represented in the epic poems of the Maha- 
hharata and Ramayana^ least of all in the India of the 
Buddhists, whose religion, old as it was — for Bud- 
dha died 477 h. c.— was built up on the very ruins 
of that religion which interests us at present. The 
pure,, original, and intelligible religion of India is to be 
found in the Vedic period only, which preceded the 
rise of Buddhism, just as the religion of the Old Testa- 
ment preceded that of the New. I'here and there only 
can we see physical religion in all its fulness, in all its 
simplicity, in all its necessity. Suppose we knew Chris- 
tianity only as it appeared after the Council of Niceea, 
after it had become a state religion, and had once for 
all settled its dogmas and ceremonial, and then we had 
suddenly discovered a manuscript of the Gospels — the 
new insight into the true nature of Christianity would 
not have been more startling and surprising than has 
been the new light which the discovery of the Veda 
throws on the origin and growth of religion, not only 
in India, but in every part of the world.” 
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“The discovery of the Veda laid bare the primitive 
stratum of language and thought, the ver}" possibility 
of which had before been so keenly contested. Yet 
while a study of the Veda was the best preparation 
for the study of physical religion, it did not 
claim to teach all that could be known about the gods 
of nature. If historians called the Veda primitive, they 
meant that it was more primitive than any other liter- 
ary work they were aquainted with, and that it con- 
tained many thoughts which required no antecedents. 
But it would be the greatest mistake to imagine that 
everytliing in the Veda was primitive, intelligible, or 
without antecedents. The collecticni of liymns which 
scholars chiefly meant when they spoke of the Veda in 
general, was a collection of various collections, and in 
each of them there were relics of different ages, mixed 
up together. They had to search carefully for what 
was really primary in thought, for the later rubbish 
was much more abundant than the original gold. 
And yet, for all that, they possessed in the whole 
world no literary relics intellectually older than 
the oldest hymns of the Rig-V^eda, and 1 doubt whe- 
ther we possess any literary relics clironologically older, 
at all events in their own, tlie ..Aryan world.’’ 

“The Veda has become the foundation of all linguis- 
tic, mythological, and religious studies. The accents of 
the Veda supplied our philologians with the final 


♦ Vir>E Ante Chapter III., pp. no— 114. 
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explanation of the minutest changes of vowels in 
Greek, and even in English. The names of Greek 
and Roman gods and goddesses found their explana- 
tion in the common phraseology of the Vedic Rishis ; 
and religion itself, which seemed to some scholars so 
irrational and unnatural a creation ‘that it could have 
been invented by one man only, and he probably a 
madman,’ assumed a character so perfectly natural 
and rational that they might boldlj' call it an inevitable 
phase ill the growth of the human mind.”'^ 

‘‘Man is a metaphysical animal what- 
ever he may or may not be. No g’ay 
Voltairean banter bidclinj;^ him concentrate 
his energies on the cultivation of his garden, 
will ever tie him down to the seen and 

* Hut alas ! ^vliaL a sad change has taken place in oai 
ha])ils el' ihougiu appeal fiom the following sigiiilicaiil 

lines of Rev. Dr. K. S. IMacikixaIJj. in his article on TI1& Gou'ntutcnt 
Sen fc/i for .h'.V.S’. /// eonlribiitcd in 77fe Culvuita 

UniversUij for November. 1901. Says tlie Reverend Dccior. 

‘‘It may be staled that iIjc writer of this paper, while addressing 
large Bengali audience of educated yourgmen, put two quesiions to 
them with the view of having some light thiown on this stale Ol iLiiigi 
[alnmt the absence of any Ve<lic Manuscript in Bengal]. The fust 
was whether any one of them had ever read the Rig-Veda Sanhita, or 
an}' other Veda, — this is to he indicated by holding up the hand. 
No Bengali present could claim that he had. So far in regard to 
the present. The second question was whether any of them could 
assert as within his knowledge that a giar.d-falher of any piesc-nt 
possessed a copy of any one of the four \'edas. No one present 
could claim such distinction for a grand-father. So far for the 
immediate past.” 
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actual.# No fork of positivism will expel his 
innate tendency to look behind phenomena 
and pry into the great darkness which en- 
compasses human lifc.”t And in the Upani- 
shads| the earliest cravings of human nature 

* Descartes demonstruled tlie prosoiice of innaic ideas in man, 
Ducaijj Stewart woikcd up, fonnulari.sed and lediu'ed llieni to 
number one. The prinriph of atusn lit ij whitii makes ns tldnk and 
say that there is no effect without a cause, is admitted as the innate 
idea par e.eocllenre, it is the lx\i»inning of leason, and is univei sally 
present in the Human IMind after biith. Jt helps the individual to 
piy into Nature, and thioiigh Nature to Natine’s CIoil. 

To eliminate tin; idea of Go<l has been the aim of ail philosophies 
j)ast and present, for stub a puijuise the bast took the lead in ex- 
perimental Psychology and deveh'txal the latent powers of 

the individual by a hard and difhcult coinse of study, 

and piactice. In England, Locke was its nujt pojmlar ex- 

ponent ; but it remained for Fiance to 5jivc it so complete and 
logical a develoi/mcnt that other coiintiies soon followed in 

^hc wake. Hoi-UACft and Cai.WNIS ami latteily lIlCNRV G, 
A'I'KINsoX, have s*id the last word of their scIh.oI. They lediice 
eveiy thing to physics, and hold that llieie is nothing bcdiind 
pbeiiomena, and tlie ph.eiHunemm is the tldng-ii -in.elf. Ka.vt. on the 
otlier hand, observes distinction between ])liysirs and metaphysics ; 
the first treats of j)heiK'i:iena ; the .s( c('r.d lirats of the ihingdn- 
ilself, tlie only Reality, but being also uiiki;ovvat>le. lie discards the 
idea of an immaterial power of peiceptiun in man to ])ei.ctiate 
the phenomenal and leach the lujinnenal, hut ack now ledges a j»ei- 
cef>tion related to Eorms and Categojics and lienee capable of )>cing 
apprehended. Nouinena being bcytuid human leai h, our coueep- 
tions of time and space are mere ‘mental forms’ while |)i<jpostrons 
aboiH God, the Soul, and Immortality, are incapable of proof or 
disproof, thus reducing all phenomena as jihanlasniagoria of the 
senses, and claiming identity in this particular, with what Vedanti.sm 
authoritatively lays dowir/’ — Dr. Dhui.’es JunUmneniai 7'rui/ni^ 
pp. 7 i-72. 

t F/i/f Chaptek IV., p|.12l-J2fi, ami Chapt. V., Note pin 
147-14S. 

X The concluding; portions of each Veda, bearing", as they do, 
exclusive reference to tire Brahma, are called tlie Ujjajiitfftads, 
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for “Natural Religion manifested itself under 
three different aspects, according as its ob- 
ject, or what is called the Divine, is dis- 
covered either in nature, or in man, or in 
the self.” 


[From f "/)({.-{■ )ii — Vir.xnishixi] ‘ near,’ tlie in- 

st'lf in clusc ])roxiinity to tin' Al>solut<* : ?u ‘ (.*ertain,’ 
tlnit is cMTtuinly Bnth/tin: sha(f ^ \o ilestroy,’ des- 

truction ol' ii;in)riince ; liciu'c it ini]>li('S that system of 
learning wliich destroys ij*;norance, tlH‘ root of misery, hirth 
and dealli, and helps ti:e individual to ascertain or discover 
tin* Sri’ifK'MR I’uAHMA Tjoii-ilifVcrcnt from individual sc If.]” 
---Pr. Dholk s English 'Pranslation of 1 pp. 1-2. 

It is said that th(‘ rt>anishads w<‘re tlu* work of tlie early 
Hishis who strivinjj; after unity wrou,t*ht them out (tf their 
inner consciousness. Sankauacic auv A moditied them, and his 
successors, notai»ly amon;;' whom Hii ARA'l i i’iin’irA, and liis dis- 
cipl(‘ VinYAUA.NYAsWAMI, otherwise cjdled Madhavai IIARYA, 
tlu* iL^rcai (’omincntator td’ tlu^ VtMlas, arul the r(*put(‘<I 
author of tlu* l^Dir/inthis}, pta fcctcd that I’ldlosophy in tlu; 
form in which we have now. 'Phis work holds a hi.u'h 
plae(* in tlu* realm of Vedanta I’hilosnphy and is nniv(*rsally 
recognised as an Kncvclopirdia of Iliiuhi Speculative Philoso- 
phy. It emhraces ilissertations <»fi Cosmo^^ony, Y(»<]:a and 
Emancipation. It is a complete clue for the comprehension 
of the Science, of Man, his relation to tlu* rniverse, and Ins 
ultimate destiny. It clears out the mistaken notions of 
lahvani and Pa nthrahma, and fully and elahnrately discussing 
tlie arguments of the Six Schools of Philosophy concerning 
(Soul) and l^tnihrahma (Absolute), reviews Theism, 
.and Pantheism from all points of view, with critical notices 
of the other contending Systems. This valuable work has 
heen rendered into Engli.sli with Copious Annotations hy 
Dr. Nandalal Dhole in his Haml-Bovk nf Jlimlu Pantheism* 
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The Jnana Eanda. 

The Upnnishads are, to use the words 
of Professor Goldstucker, “the mysterious 
science, which, by bestowing on the mind 
real knowledge, leads to the attainment of 
external bliss.” 

Speaking of the Philosophy of the Ved- 
anta, !13r. Paul Deussen of the University 
of Kiel, Germany, observes : — 

‘’Oil niy jounic}’ through India F ha\’e noticed 
with satisfaction, that in pJiilo.^ophy till now our 
brothers in the East liave maintained a very good 
tradition, belter perhaps, than the more active but less 
contemplative branches of the great Indo-Aryan family 
in Europe, where Kmpirism, Realism and their natural 
consequence. Materialism, grow from day t<; day more 
exuberantly, whilst metaphysics, the very centre and 
heart of serious pliilosophy, are supported only by a few 
ones, who have learned to brave the spirit of the age. 

“In India the influence of this perverted and per- 
versive spirit of our age has not yet overthrown in 
religion and philosophy the good traditions of the 
great ancient time. It is true, that most of the anci- 
ent Darsmias even in India find only an historical 
interest ; followers of the Sankhya System occur 
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rarely ; Nyaya is cultivated mostly as an intellectual 
sport and exercise, like grammar or mathematics, 
— but the Vedanticis, now as in the ancient time, living 
in the mind and heart of every thoughtful Hindoo. 
It is true, that even here in the sanctuary of Vedantic 
metaphysics, the realistic tendencies, natural to man, 
liave penetrated, producing the mi^inlei preting varia- 
tions of Shankara’s Advaita, known under the names 
of Visishtidvaita, Dvaita, Sluiddhadvaita of Ramanuja, 
ATadhva, Vallahha, — but India till now has not yet 
been seduced by their voices, and of hundred Vedan- 
tins (1 have it from a well-informed man, who is 
himself a zealous adversaiyof Shankara and follower of 
.Ramanuja) fifteen perhaps adhere to Ramanuja, 
five to Aladhava, five to Vallahha, and seventy-five 
to Shankaracharya. 

“Tliis fact may be for poor India in so many 
misfortunes a great consolation ; for the eternal inter- 
ests are higher than the tcinp.)rary ones ; and the 
S 3 ’steni of the Vedanta, as founded on the Upanishads 
and Vedanta Sutras and accomplished hy Shankara’s 
commentaries on them, — equal in rank to Plato and 
Kant — is one of the most valuable products of the 
genius of mankind in his researches of the eternal truth.” 

Place of Hindu Philosophy in Modern Thought. 
To German scholars is due the fact that 
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Hindu Philosophy has now got a footing 
in the world’s thought. To Professors 
Deussen and Garbe is due the credit of 
having placed the Vedanta and Sankhya 
Systems on a par with the Pliilosophical 
Systems of anci^ait Greece and of modern 
Europe. Professor Dcaissen’s monumental 
work on Vedanta Philoso[)liy, [mblished in 
has thi*o\vn a ilrM)d of new light on 
the subjc'ct, and is now n^engnised as an 
aulhorItativ(* work and held in high esteem by 
the savans of kairope. Similarly Professor 
Garbe's gre^at work on .Sankhva Darsan or 
Philosophy, published in 1S94, has given 
that system a permanent place in the luiro- 
pean world. And the result is tliat hence- 

* Ami h..Te in India, the late Dr. Dfioi.k, has rendered a 
yeoman’s service to 'die cause of Wdanta Philosophy hy liis scholarly 
translations of many aiithori?ati\ l* works, and his summary of 
Kapila’s Sankhifa in the J ntrodurtonj Memoir of his Manual 
of Adwaita Philo.'topAj/, or Vedantarara^ first published in 1883, 
is a literary album of philosophic study. In a few short pages the 
erudite author has admirably condensed the whole spirit of 
Ancient and Modern Schools of Thought. 
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forth no History of Philosophy, nor any 
review of the Philosophical Systems of the 
world, can be completed without a due notice 
of the Hindu Schools of Philosophy. **And 
if hitherto,” says Professor Max Muller in 
his Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, “no 
one would have called himself a philosopher 
who had not read and studied the works of 
Plato and Aristotle, of Descartes and 
Spinoza, of Locke, Hume, and Kant in the 
original,... the time will come when no one 
will claim that name who is not acquainted 
at least with the two prominent systems of 
ancient Indian philosophy, the Vedanta and 
Sankhya.” 

The Philosophy of Vedanta expounds 
the theory of a unitary conception 
of the world, that is to say, the 
whole universe proceeds from Brahman, 
and ultimately resolves itself into Brahman^ 
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the eternal, and self-existent Unit or 

Parabrahma.# 

The Real and the Unreal. 

Till', idea that all is Brahman, and that 
every thing proceeds from Him, that the 


'' Tn tlif! [Vnfitnr indopnuixhtitl the CeimiK'utalor ileiiiu'S 
Bbahma as ineliulin*;’ two diNlinet tln‘ Iinpersoniil 

ami Ptu'sonal. 'I'Ik! Impersonal is that (‘lernal siihstrati*, 
subtle, etormil Ijlis.-*, i’orniless, imelian^cahh; W'itiiess, (‘om 
tent and what is to 1>e known. 'Jdion a^gain It is aetioidess 
witlioiit any attribute's, trampiil or passive*, lelissfnl — unborn, 
uudiKjayiuJL;', etermtl ami unsprakahli*, ami unkmiwabU', siieh 
is surely this SrrieKMK Ibt.Ml.M.v. It is in(elli,L'>‘nee sitnate-d 
witliin the heart, jukI what is known, ‘‘d'o know him as truth*’ 
linds a paral>I<? here also, l‘or it is imeitioiUMl as Truth, lUtodhiy 
Kiipienne, eternal, and pure* Jind n'liiomheieMl in that way. In 
the personal view lie is deseribed as the Sm'iiK.MK (ioH 
from whom havt; sprung* Kijaii.ua ami thi! rest, lie is llu^ 
Creator, and l)i*stroyer, and an agent or instrnnnnd, lie is 
the )n'edieate of th(3 })he.nomenal world. 

The iiitr(,duet ion of Ihalnnan in tlie doable, aspeet of a 
EV'i’soiial QS'dgumt') ami lnipcr.s<»nal Xirj^nuft Dcily m‘<als not 
involve any coni rad iet ion ; kiiowled.c^e is open ff> all, hut niiiids 
arc difrerenily eoii^tituled : some men eaniiol ^rasp the idea (if an 
inii)ers(inality, they mast, liave Maaetliimg pi*i>onal. whom to fix 
their minds on. Aeeordingly we find it laid down ‘‘(ievof ional 
exercises clear tl>e iiitelic<-t and fiee the im!ivi<lual fr<'m all blem- 
ishes to ))ave the way. as it were, for the cultivation of that higher 
and only real kijowle<lge,” to wit. that of self. 

Referring to this point Mr. Jl. (i. Atkinson, f.o.s., in his 
learned paper on Moyning Thought or Seune Interniption of the 
Inner Reason writes thus : — *‘>*<7 douI>i to fa.st ami pray, (as 
invoking the powers tliat be) in uninterrupted retirement was 
not an entirely false idea with tlie ascetics as comlitious favourable 
to the development of the spiritual or intuitional nature of man 
as giving freedom to thought, that i.s to the thinking, free 
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phenomenal world is tangible and unreal, 
and that the Soul is eternal and is Real, and 
that the individual soul is finally absorbed 

fvoiii tliu ijihTi'iipl ion of nil stnisc iiiiprc'^iions or intrudinuf dive- 
I'isions^ ns when wo <jMiol ly incdif.'itc nnd p nidor over a (jue^tion. 
liyron tolls ws tliiil lio wi'oto lx*st wlirn oiudosol witiiin four 
walls with no ol)i<N*i to disti’aof atftait'on or intornipt. Xcwton 
said that if there was any dith'nai'a: hetwt'cn himself and 
othoi' men. it was that he Jet his mind rest ealmly and 
without eifort on his suhjt'et and waited paliendy foi* 
tlio thoifi^ht to eomo I And wo all know from expei-ic'nito 
that the more we strive to rt*call a fortroflen wonl. nmnhtM’. or 
oiher matter, the mort; we fail, Imt cease ti) s! rive, and t iio idea 
will come, as it vaa-e. sjioniaueously. t^ir Walltu' Scott says in his 
Di^irff: ‘'riic ii.df ho ir between wakiii':^ and ridn" has all nty life 
proved proiK)si( ions to anv task wiiich was (‘xeKtlsiujv nty inven- 
tion. when I ijot over any i'.notty dillieulty iit a ^tory or have had 
in f»)nnei times to fill up ;i. pas.saoe In a poem, it was alway wheii 
I fiisi opene I my eyes, that liietlesP-ed ideas thront^od upon ino. 
This so mueh t lie eas\ i liat I am in (he luiblt of relyin:,^ upon 
it. an 1 sayiii '4 to myself when I am at a lo'>s. mevi'r mind, we shall 
have i(. at seven o'eloi-k tom«»vr,r>v mom'uetd If J have forirot a, 
cireumstanee, or a name, or a <’oj)y of ver^'-s. it is the ''amo thiu.tr.’ 
'Die repose and abseil- -e of interiMp* iiie: -i -n-e impressions dotvs it, 
leavin.'j; the inner sell'” or mini ]»roper eoue'-utrate I, and in full 
liberty, as Ihiemi puts it in tl:e tenr’a eentiiry of tiie Naruval 
JliNtury. diut the <li vlnal i< 'U w'ni.-'., ^priu-Tiit '1 from the internal 
nature of thesoul, is tiiat wliich we tmwsjieakof ; .Lri’“unded upon 
tlie supposition, iltaf the min 1. when it is withdrawn and <’olleet- 
cd into itself, an 1 lud <I;tTiised into tlic organs of the bo ly, hath 
some extent an I latitu le of pre-notion which therefore appearcth 
most in sleep, in ecstasies, and near de.aih, and move rarely in wak- 
in.rappvehensions an lis induced and furthered by those al>stinen(‘es 
and observances wliicli make the mind most to ooii^ist in itself.' etc. 
Wliat I have sai,l of Scott, <»f his (dearer tliiuking before rising 
in the morning has occairred to me all my life ; but the principle is 
the same and in force more or less at all times of serious thou- 
ght and meditation. My old friend. Sir Edwix Lanv^er, the gre«at 
painter, replied on my asking him how it was that he was .so late in 
rising, that he painted his pictures, he said, in bed. before he got up, 
that his day’s work was then all arranged and completed in his 
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in the Universal Soul bears a close analogy 
to the monistic phase of modern thought.* 


niiinrs eye, se that when lie went toliis picture he hatl nothing It) 
rhink of, but the execution. Now .self-niesmcrisiii [the SmtutdAi^ 
avmtha t)f tlie Plintlii ilishis by the pnietiee of Voj^a] 
riaj’ l)e inducetl and l)econne a habit uh with ortlinary 
Icep, aiitl by substaiiees (»f a nar<;t»ric character such as 
etlier or the Egyptian hemp or ttpiiun : but it is a batl 
habit, anti the less intlulgetl in, the >H3tter. Davies of America was a 
singular instance, but with all his writings and waiulerings to oihc'r 
planets] am nt)t aware of any reall}’ useful truth tliscovered ainl 
good in any way. that came of it, nor from the inspirational addresses 
which the curious :mj so captivate* I with, the InNpimtions of true 
jenius is all well, hut the patient iinlustry of the wise is the best 
lid to the genius, an<l the sure path of progress. Still there is 
•\u*hathing as true genius an* I intuitiveabiliticssucli as with Pasoal, 
VIozART, Burns, Newton, as Huxley ackn*)wh*tlges — ami who 
•efersto the boy Bidder who workcslout the most complicated sums 
without learning Arithmetic : and Huxley observes that ‘the man of 
ueniiis is distinct in kin*l from the man of cleverness, by reason *)f the 
A’orkiiig within him of strong innate ten<len**ie.««. whi<*h cultivation 
nay improve, but which it can no more crtiate.than hoi’tieulture can 
nake thistle bear tigs. Art aii<l iiulustry may get mu*‘h music of a 
"ort, out of a penny whistle ; but when all is *l*)nc, it has no' 
'‘hance against an organ. The innate musical p*)tentialitcs of the 
Uvo are infinitely <liffereiit.” 

* “The wor*l )>hen*imena is*lerive*l fr*»m paweon'al 1o appear^ 
{paivw^ to show; paw to ; shine) an*l means ^appearunre' It is now 
used in tw'o senses; (1) appearance or unreal illusion: and (2) 
natural phemmienon. The tw*? meanings cxcliale one another. 
The former is mere ajipejirance or unreal semblance, the latter tlie 
fact of experience or the reality that is •scns*sl.’ Phenomena, in 
Uie sense; of the latter explanation, are the basis *)f all kimw- 
ledge an*l philosophy. They arc the jiositive existences of nature. 

••Noumena, (or thought-existen<;es.) are conccjits of an abstract 
nature. The idea of goodness or virtue is a noumeiifm. Virtue docs 
not exist corporeally as an abs<ilut<* being, or as a <*on<*retc *>bjec( 
iike a table » a* a tree. A'irtue is neveriheless a reality. It d*M*s 
nt»t exist as a b^sly of itself, but it exists as a real fpiality in b<slies. 
Wc, in our min*l, abstract the rpiality <if g^x^lness and call it virtue. 

N 
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Modern philosophy shews a striking 
affinity to her elder sister, the first-born 
product of human intellect, in discarding the 
objective world as cognizable by the in- 
dividual organs of sense as unreal. In 
this way, the world and all it contains 
have no existence, but simply a cerebral 
phenomenon ; they are the product of im- 
pressions wrought upon the brain through 
the organs of sense in a way which we take 
little trouble to comprehend. They are 
transitory in duration, short-lived, and imper- 
manent, hence non-existent. While the 


Noumena, tlicieforc, arc not things, and not objects, or bodilv 
entities, but, if they arc true, they represent real qualities of bodily 
entities. If there arc no realities that correspond to them, they 
must be l(X)ke<l upon as mere illusions, but they are of greatest im- 
portance in so far as they afford us the possibilities of a higher, 
a human, ami humane life. The noumenal world of thought is tla 
foundation of man’s rational existence. 

“The ulea of absolute existence, of the Ens^ the mvnos^ or what- 
ever it may lie called, is a noumcnon, an abstract conception whicli 
embraces all facts of reality under the aspect of their inseparable 
ness. Hut there is no tnofm of itself ; there is 'no absolute exist 
cnce’ that exists like a thing. The facts of reality are never ah 
solute, never abstract, they always are definite single object.- "i 
experience.” — T/u Open Court, Vol. III., p. 1027. 
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Real is unconditioned, uncreate, eternal and 
Absolute. Schopenhauer, the founder of 
modern Pessimistic Philosophy,* holds the 
external world as it appears to our senses to 
be unreal, behind which there is the Reality, 


* “The .suhjt'ct [of the SflioponhauiM* IMiilosopliyJ hns 
rcTV ably baiKllud in the prcliiniimrv part of nn adininibla phi* 
OMophical troatisc entitled fumlamental Truth*. It fnrnislies the 
voy to the Htndies of Fonuat Thought and Ahnotute E>ri*ienve. It 
s stiulded witli luminous suggest ions of value to students i»f 
Philosophy and Metapliy.^ies. and out with that elmrm and 
asciiiation of diction ^^hiell is jM'euliarly tlu* proptuty of the 
earned Doctor, and endaxly in a nutshell the result of an ericy- 
•lopnulic kn<»wlc<lge (»f world’s ancient and nuwlern .schools of 
diought in the varied branches of Science and Philosophy, and 
'or the elucidation (jf whi<‘li the (‘iiiiiu'nt aiitluu- was peculiarly 
itted. The book contains a lucal cx[>osition «)f the niaturest, 
he very lH*st, ami the most advan<*ed thought bt'aring on *S<u’enfi* 
ic, Philosophic, an<l Mciatihysical (picstions-- the ri|M‘ c.xpressions 
i lifelong lalx)ur in the study of the Problem of Existence, ami 
vill liclp t»> reconcile systems of Phi Io^ophy hitherto supposed to 
X5 antagonistic. To the student of Philosophy it op(*n8 up a most 
suggestive and fascinating prospect in t lie encouragement which 
t gives ff»r its further perfection. The autlior states his position 
vith great clearness and eognecy and comes out of his subject 
vith a fascinating skill of his own. No other writer concent rates 
o much in such simple language and in so sliort a space ; ami the 
eientific and pliilosf)phical disijuisitioiis are in themselves iritellec- 
ual treiits of a high order. The iiomiual value of Rupee t)uc at 
vhich it is sold will enable even persons of ordinary rneniiH to 
mssess for himself sia*h a treasure of artistic literature of philoso- 

>hic gems we hope our loaders will bulividually contribute 

heir mite by g<.ung in for a copy of this <!lasMcaI work. A nation 
hat iloes not know to honor its great deatl tio not deserve to 
lave them. The erudite author of the TuuUnmeutal 1 ruths is 
lea<l, but his living representatives deserve some reoognition from 
he liamls of the nation, ami are rightly entitled to a sliaie 
»f pat rtuiage from the ed mat e<l section <»f the community,"— 
h'ieutal, Nov. 1901. 
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the Absolute Existence, the Ultimate Fact 
which he designates Will. This Will is 
not substantially different from Force. It 
is the basic essence of all activities — the 
substratum of all existence, both of the 
organic and inorganic bodies, and is univer- 
sally present, craving for expression in 
external form, continually rushing into life. 
It is the primordial thing whence we and 
every thing proceed,’’ 

Schopenhauer developed his theory in 
his principal work on The World as Will 
AND Intellectual Representation which 
made its first appearance in 1819. But it 
was not until 1851 — or nearly after the lapse 
of two and thirty years — that public attention 
was roused by the publication of his Parerga 
AND Pakalipomena to a careful study of his 
system. At present his philosophy is receiv- 
ing increased attention in Germany where it 
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occupies a prominent position, and where its 
founder has acquired a high position among 
the masters of modern thought# 


*At the outset of his literary eareer, however, ScjioeKNiiArKK 
was misunderstood, and his teaclnngs met with derision 
and scorn, even in the bosom of his (►wn family. ft 
is said that wlieti in a moment of exultation he had 
presented a copy of his first work ort The Qundruph Roof 
of Adpquatp Ca.mei< to his mother, she maliciously 

supposed it to he a book for apothecaries,*' and prophesuMl 
that the whole edition would be lett on; hand. And her pre 
diction proved true to the very letter. The public Hatly 
refused to read the work, and the hook speedily fell into the 
lumber-room of its Publisher. Better success seemed at first 
to await the fate of the first part of bis vtipf -d’rKwrrc, ‘/J/e Welt 
nU WUIp u?i</ fora ficips^i^^ firm gladly under- 

took its publication, paying' Schopknh.vitkk at the rate of a 
ducat per page. But when after the lapse of twenty-four 
years, SoiiorKNUAUKu offered his Publisher tlie second volume 
of the work, they refused it point-hlardc, on the ground that 
the sale had been very small, and they had been obliged to 
destroy many copies. It needed, in fact, all tlie power of tlie 
persuasive tongue and the forensic skill of the great Pliil(»so- 
plier to induce them to re-consider ibeir decision, and it wan 
only after a long and protracted correspondence that RniorEN- 
HAUKH succeeded in gaining bis point. What strikes most in 
these negotiations, and, indeed, in the Pliilosoplier’s wlndc 
attitude towards that apathy wliicli did so mucli to eiidutter 
iiis existence, *yet so little to cripple bis literary energies, is 
bis inextinguishable faith in bis own literary genius — bis 
unwavering estimate of the peniidnence and value of bis own 
work. When bis Publishers were incredulous, be wrote them 
to say that bis time must, and would, come ; that one day bis 
public would be a very large one, and that the generation was 
at hand in which liis lK)ok would go through many editums^ 
and every line he had written would l;e welcomed and read 
with aviciity. It was one of Sc hopenhauer’s favorite theories 
that the numher of years which elaps<‘ between tlie appearance 
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In the Memorabilien there occurs a 
passage in which he brings out the ideality of 
the world with remarkable clearness and force. 

^‘Two things were before me, two bodies, ponder- 
able, regular in form, fair to behold. One was a vase of 


of u book and its acknowledgment gives the measure of time 
that the antlior is in Jidviince of his age. Tlie Philosoplar 
obtained a hearing at last, but not before he had to complain 
about tlje miserableness of the age, and the neglect and hos- 
tility of bis contemporaries which exasperated him ami 
embittered bis existence throughout life. And it is said that 
when in later life liis friends and admirers crowded around liirn, 
he could not view the dawning of Ids fame without a sneer, and 
he was heard to observe, after one has spent a long life in 
insignificance and disregard, they come at last with 
trumpets and drums, and think that is something.” It 
was tlie strange fate of the Germans whom tlie Germans muv 
hail as the Pliilosopher of the nineteenth century, and as “a 
true peer to that noble line of royal tliiiikers beginning with 
Plato and Aiustotle, and leading on through Des(^artks 
SiuNozA and Lo(’ke, and Leibnitz to Kant,” to l)e introduced to 
liis own Teutonic countrymen by an article translated from the 
pages of an English Magazine, and it was througli the medium 
of a foreign tongue, that the attention of tlie savans of (ter- 
many was called to tlie merits of a great luminary of the 
world, wlio lived, moved, and had his being in their niother 
country. This tard}' recognition of the greatness of a great 
Philosopher — for the philosophy of Schopenhauer took 
almost a lifetime for its elaboration — had finally led to the erec- 
tion of a monument in memory of Schopenhauer, and the 
credit of wliich is due, mainly due, to the charm of English 
idiom. In his masterly Essay on Ancimt Religion and Modern 
Tlamght ]Mr. William Samuel Lilly describes the goal of 
Motiern Tlioiight ’ “as an essentially negative movement — its 
ultimate message to mankind, the philosopliy of Schoj’ENUAUER 
and his philosophy.” 
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jasper with a rim and handle of gold ; the other orga- 
nised body, a man. After having admired their exterior, 

I begged the genius, who accompanied me, to let me 
look inside them. He consented, and in the vase I 
found nothing save the impression of the weight, and I 
know not what obscure reciprocal tendency between its 
parts which I have heard called cohesion and affinity. 
But when I looked into the other object, what a surprise 
was then in store for me ! How can J rehearse what 1 
saw? No fairy tale, no fable, relates any thing so in- 
credible. Within it, or rather in the upper part of it, 
called the head, which, viewed from without, seemed 
an object like the rest, circumscribed by dimensions, 
weight, etc., I found — what ? I'he world itself, with 
the immensity of space in which the All is contained, 
and with the immensity of time in which the All 
moves, and with the prodigious variety of things 
which fill space and time ; and what sounds almost 
absurd, I saw myself then coming and going. Yes, 
all that I saw in that object, hardly as big as a large 
fruit, which the executioner can with one blow sweep 
off, plunging into darkness the whole world therein 
contained. And this world would have no existence 
if objects of this kind did not sprout up continually 
like mushrooms, to receive the world, ready to sink 
into nothingness, and bandy about among them, 
like a foot-ball, this great image, identical in all, and 
whose identity they express by the word ‘object.* ** 
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The Concordance. 

In his learned Discourse on The Philo 
soruv OF THE Vedanta in its Relations to 
THE Occidental Metaphysics, observes Dr 
Deussen : — 

“ In reality there is no manifold worlds but only 
BrahmaiL and that what we consider as the world, is 
a mere illusion similar to a mrigatrishnika, 

which disappears when we approach it, and not more 
to be feared than the rope, which we took in the 
darkness for a serpent. There are, as yovt see, many 
similes in the Vedanta, to illustrate the illusive 
character of this world, but the best of them is perhaps 
when Shankara compares our life with a long dream 
a man whilst dreaming does not doubt of the reality of 
the dream, but this reality disappears in the moment of 
awakening, to give place to a truer reality, which we 
were not aware of whilst dreaming. The life a dream ! 
this has been the thought of many wise men from 
Pindar and Sophocles to Shakspere and Calderon de 
la Barca, but no body^ has better explained this idea, 
than Shankara, And indeed, the moment when we. 
die may be to nothing so similar as to the awakening 
from a long and heavy dream ; it may be, that then 
heaven and earth are blown away like the nightly 
phantoms of the dream, and what then may stand 
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before us ? or rather in us ? Brahman the eternal 
Reality, which was hidden to us till then by this 
dream of life ! — This world is maya^ is illusion, is noi 
the very reality, that is the deepest thought of the 
esoteric Vedanta, attained not by calculating tarka 
but by anubhava^ by returning from this variegated; 
world to the deep recess of our own self {jiiman). Dn 
so, if you can, and you will get aware of a reality very 
different from empirical reality, a timeless, spaceless, 
changeless reality, and y^ou will feel and experience 
that whatever is outside of this only true reality is 
mere appearance, is maya^ is a dream I — This was the* 
way the Indian thinkers went, and by a similar way, 
shown by Parmenides, Plato came to the same truth, 
when knowing and teaching that this world is a world 
of shadows, and that the Reality is not in the.^e 
shadows, but behind them. The accord here r>f 
Platonism and Vedantism is wonderful,* but both have 
grasped this great metaphysical truth by intuition ; 
their tenet is true, but they are not able to prove it, 


^ The fact is that “the Sage of Frankf<»rt,” as Horns ha- 
ver came to he called, redacted for inodoni tinios a system 
a» old as the Vedic Ppanishads. His system of thought and 
division of the universe into inner essence and outward 
appearance or presentment in parallel lin<‘^ 

with tljc ancient philosopliy of the Aryan Kish is. His systc*m. 
based, as it was, on tlie ground of Vedantism, is merely an 
overgrowth of Buddhism. In giving a Western dress to 
phases of thouglit, hut without their vitality and grandeur, Iius 
enabled the (xcnuan Philosopher of the last century to wut 
his laurels from the masterminds of the West. 
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^ind in so far they are defective. And here a great 
light and assistance to the Indian and the Grecian 
thinker comes from the philosophy of Kant, who went 
-quite another way, not the Vedantic and Platonic way 
of intuition, but the way of abstract reasoning and 
scientific proof. The great work of Kant is an analysis 
of human mind, not in the superficial way of Locke, 
but getting to the very bottom of it. And in doing 
so, Kant found, to the surprise of the world and of 
himself, that three essential elements of this outside 
world, viz,^ space, time and causality, are not, as we 
naturally believe, eternal fundaments of an objective 
reality, but merely subjective innate intuitive forms of 
our intellect. This has been proved by Kant and by 
his great disciple Schopenhauer* with mathematical 


The erudite Translator of the U'tnUn'y af InreHtioua in 
his very learned Preface, says “ That the arts had their rise 
in the East, and tliat they were conveyed thence to the Greek, 
and from them to the Romans, is universally admitted.” Even 
yet, facts regarding the ancient history of medicine [as also 
of every other branch of science and art] have been sought for,” 
pertinently observes Dr. Wish, the illustrious author of Rtvhv: 
>\f the JIhto rtf of Medic ittr^ in\\y in the classical authors of 
(Greece and Rome, and liave been arranged to suit a traditional 
theory which repudiated all systems which did not proceed 
from a Grecian source. We are familiar from our yiuitli with 
classical history and long to recall events illustrated by the 
torch of genius and depicted in our memories ; and it re«iuires 
a thorough examination of a subject, a careful weighing of 
new evidence and a degree of ingeniousness, not always to be 
found, to alter early impressions. Still candour and truth 
require us to examine the value of new facts in history as they 
are discovered, so as to arrive at just conclusions.” For, “ the 
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evidence, my brothers in India, ...will be greatly 

astonished to find in Germany the scientific substruc- 
tion of their own philosophy, of the Advaita Vedanta ! 
For Kant has demonstrated, that space, time and 
•causality are not objective realities, but only subjective 
forms of our intellect, and the unavoidable conclusion 
is this, that the world, as far as it is extended in space, 
running on in time, ruled throughout by causality, in 
so far is merely a representation of my mind and 
nothing beycnd it. You seethe concordance of Indian, 
Grecian and German metaphysics ; the world is Maya, 
is illusion, says Shankara ; — it is a world of shadows, 
not of realities, says Plato it is appearance only, not 
the thing-in-itself says Kant. ” 

And again : — 

“ The world is maya. All is illusive, with one excep- 
tion, with the exception of my own Self, of my Atman. 
My Atman cannot be illusive, as Shankara shows, anti- 
cipating the of Descartes, — for he who 
would deny it, even in denying it, witnesses its reality. 
But what is the relation between my individual soul, 


philosopher,” says Dr. !Mi< 'll AKL Farai»ay, “shonld he a man 
willing to listen to every suggestion hut dcteniiined to judge 
for hinjself. He should not he hiased hy appearances, have 
no favourite hypothesis, he of no school, and in doctrine have 
no master. He should not he a respector of persons, hut of 
things. Tnith sliould he his primary object. If to these 
qualities be added industry, he may indeed hope to walk 
within the veil of the Temple of Nature.” 
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the Jiva-Atman, and the highest soul, the Parama- 

Atman or Brahman ? The conclusion is, that the 

Jiva being neither a part nor a different thing, nor a 
variation of Brahman, must be the Paramatman fully 
and totally himself, a conclusion made equally by the 
Vedantin Shankara, by the Platonic Plotinos, and by 
the Kantian Schopenhauer. But Shankara in his con- 
clusions goes perhaps further than any of them. If 
really our soul, says he, is not a part of Brahman but 
Brahman himself, then all the attributes of Brahman, 
all-pervadingness, eternity, all-mightiness (scientifically 
spoken : exemption of space, time, causality) are ours ; 
aham Brahma asmi, I am Brahman, and consequently 
I am all-pervading (spaceless) eternal (timeless), 
almighty (not limited in my doing by causality). 
But these godly qualities are hidden in me, says,. 
Shankara, as the fire is hidden in the wood and will 
appear only after the final deliverance.’’ 

The Philosophy of the Vedanta. 

Concerning this Philosophy Professor Max 
Muller in his Second Course of Gifford 
Lectures thus delivers himself: — 

‘'The Infinite has been discovered, not only behind 
the phenomena of nature, but likewise behind man. 
taking man as an objective reality, and as the 
representative of all that we comprehend under 
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the name of mankind. Something not merely 
human or something super human, was discovered at 
a very early time in parents and ancestors, particularly 
after they had departed this life. This sphere of 
thought might be comprehended under the name of 
anthropological religion. 

The psychological sphere of religious thought was 
filled with endeavors to discover what lies hidden 
in man, considered not merely as a creature, or as a 
part of nature, but as a self-conscious subject. That 
self of which man became conscious, as different from 
his merely phenomenal or even his personal being, had 
been called by many names in the different languages 
of the world. It was called breath, spirit, ghost, soul, 
mind, genius, and many more names, which constitute 
a sort of psychological mythology, full of interest to 
the student of religion, as well as to the student of 
language and thought. It was afterw^ards called the 
Ego^ or the pcrshUy but even these names did not 
satisfy man as he became more and more conscious 
of a higher self. At last the consciousness of self 
arose from out the clouds of psychological mythology, 
and became the consciousness of the Infinite or 
the Divine within us ; the individual self found itself 
again in Divine self — not absorbed in it, but hidden 
in it, and at one with it by a half-human and half- 
divine sonship. The earliest name for the Infinite 
as discovered by man within himself, was found in 
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the ancient Upanishads. There it was cMedAtma^seli, 
or the self that lies behind, looking and longing 
for the Highest Self — and yet it is not far from 
every one of us : Socrates knew the same self, 
but he called it Daimonion^ the indwelling God. 
The early Christian philosophers called it the Holy 
Ghost, a name which has received many interpretations 
and misinterpretations in different schools of theology, 
but which ought to become again what it was meant 
for in the beginning, the spirit which unites all 
that is holy within man with the Holy of Holies or 
the Infinite behind the veil of the Effo, or of the mere- 
ly personal and phenomenal self.” 

It is thus explained in the third section 
of the CuHANDOGYA Upanishad : — 

“ The Intelligent, whose body is spirit, whose form 
is light, whose thoughts are true, whose nature is like 
ether (omnipresent and invisible), from whom all works, 
all desires, all sweet odours and tastes proceed ; He 
who embraces all this, who never speaks and is never 
surprised. 

“He is my soul within the heart, smaller than a 
corn of rice, smaller than a corn of barely, smaller than a 
mustard seed, smaller than a canary seed or the kernel 
of a canary seed. He is my soul within the heart, 
greater than the earth, greater than the sky. greater 
than heaven, greater than all these worlds. 
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“He, — from whom all works, all desires, all sweel 
odours and tastes proceed, who embraces all this, who 
never speaks and is never surprised, He, — my soul within 
the heart, — is that Brahman. When 1 shall have de- 
parted from hence, I shall obtain him.” 

And again in the tenth section of the 

same Upanishad it is said : — 

1. “These rivers, my son, run, the eastern (like the 
Ganga), towards the east, the western (like the 
Sindhu), towards, the west. They go from sea to sea (i.r., 
the clouds lift up the water from the sea to the sky, anti 
send it back as rain to the sea). They become indeed 
sea. And as those rivers, when they are in the sea, 
do not know, I am this or that river. 

2 . “In the same manner, my son, all these creatures, 
when they have come back from the True, know not 
that they have come back from the True.’* 

The philosophy of the Upanishads'^ was 
latterly condensed and recast by Maharsi 


♦ ^‘Taking tlio irpanishads,” Hays Professor Dkusskx, “hs 
Shankara (iocs, for revealed trutli with absolute authority, it 
was not an easy task tolaiild ont of tlieir materials a consistent 
philosophical system, for the Tpanishads are in Theology, 
Kosinology and Psychology full of t)ie hardest eoritradic* 
tions. So in many passages the nature of Brahman is painted 
ont in various and luxuriant colours, and again we read, that 
the nature of Brahman is qjuiteunattainahle to human words, to 
human understanding : — so we meet sometimes longer reports 
explaining how the world lias been created by Brahma.V, and 
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Veda Vyas, otherwise called Badarayana, 
in his Epitome of the Philosophy of the 
Upanishads, called Vedanta Sutras. And 
this monumental work of the great sage is 
held in high repute by all thinkers, and is 
regarded as the authoritative text of the 
Vedanta System. Referring to the point 
quoted above, the great Muni supports 
the theory of the Upanishads in the following 
way; — 


“TIic sea is one and not oiher than its waters ; 

iipxin we are told, that there is no world besides Brahman, and 
all variety of thinK^ mere t'lror and illusion so we have 
faneafiil descriptions of the Samsara, the way of the wandering 
soul lip the heaven and hack to the eartli, and again read, 
that tliere is no Samsara, no variety of souls at all, but only 
one Atman, who is fully and totally residing in every being. 

Shankara in these difticulties created by the nature of his 
materials, in face of so many contradictory doctrines, which he 
was not allowed to decline ami yet could not admit altogether, 
-lias found a w’onderfiil way out, wliich deserves the attention, 
perhaps the imitation, of the Christian dogmatists in their 
embarrassments. He constructs out of tlie materials of the 
Tpanishads two systems, one esoteric, plnlosophical (called by 
him uirffttna vidi/a] sometimes ptiramarthika arantha) containing 
tht‘ metaphysical truth for the few’ ones, rare in all times and 
countries, wdio are able to understand it : and another exoteric, 
Theological {rngtota ridt/a^ rf/ftrhardif arastha) for the general 
public, who want images, not abstract truth, worsliip, not 
meditation.*' 
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yet waves, foam, spray, drops, froth, and (>ther iiiodilica- 
tions of It, differ from each other. (And thus the uni- 
versal soul is one and not other from the creatures 
proceeding from it and differing from each otlier.*^ 

“Like the sun and other luminaries, seemingly 
multiplied by reflexion, though really single, and 
like space, apparently sub-divided in containing 
vessels, the Supreme Light (seemingly multiplied 
in creatures), is without difference or distinction.'’ 

“Having annulled by fruition other works* which 
had begun to have effect, having enjoyed the recom- 
pense and sufl'ered the pains of good aiid bad actions, 
the possessor of divine knowledge, on the demise of 
the body, proceeds to a re-union with Bkahman.’^ t 


^ .\n<l it is pivtty plain .into what hoiIicH eacli of 

the rest would go. acrordiiig to tlie Hiiiiilitude of the lives 
that they have led/' 

**Even among tliem, some are happier than others ; and 
the liappiest in tliemselves and in tlie place they migrate to, 
are those w]»o have practised the social and civil virtues that 
men call temperance and justice, which are aerpured by Imhit 
and exercise without philosophy and reflecticui/’ 

Ihit none, but lie who is a pliilosopher or lover of 
learning, and altogetlier clean and pure at departing, is permit- 
ted to reach the (iods.’’ — Sockatks in the Phaedo. 

f ** Inferior enjoyment in heaven,” to use the words of 
Professor Wilson, “is not an object of desire, to the more 
enthusiastic Hindus, as it is hut finite, and after its cessation 
the individual is horn again in tlie world, and exposed to the 
calamities of a frail existence. The great aim of devotion 
is Union witii the Supreme and Universal Spirit, in whicli 
case the sold no imav assumes a perishahle shape.” Such is the 
view held hy the scliool of Transcendental PraliTninism. 
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Beflections. 

In dilating on this point Dr. Paul Deussen 
makes the following observations : — 

“The exoteric Kosmology according to the natural 
but erroneous realism (avidya) in which we are born, 
considers this world as the reality and can express its 
entire dependency of Brahman only by the mythical 
way of a creation of the world, by Brahman. So a 
temporal creation of the world, even as in the Christian 
documents, is also taught in various and well-known 
passages of the Upanishads. But such a creation of 
the material world by an immaterial cause, performed 
in a certain point of time after an eternity elapsed use- 
lessly, is not only against the demands of human reason 
and natural science, buL also against another important 
doctrine of the Vedanta, who teaches and must teach 

the ‘ beginninglessness of 

the migration of souls,’ samsarasya anaditi^am. Here 
the expedient of Sh Ankara is very clever and worthy 
of imitation. Instead of the temporary creation once 
for ever of the Upanishads, he teaches that the world in 
great periods is created and re-absorbed by Brahman :* 


• ^*Tlie rpanishivds,’* suys Dn. Paul Deusskn, “swarm 
with fanciful and contradictory descriptions of the nature of 
Brahman, He is the all-pervadin^j^ akasn, is the punisba 
in the sun, tlie piiruslia in the eye : his heail is the heaven, his 
eyes are sun and moon, his breath is the wind, his footstool, 
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. . this mutual creation and re-absorption lasts from 

eternity, and no creation can be allowed by our system 
to be a first one, and that for good reasons, as we shall 
see just now. — If we ask: Why has God created the 
world ? The answers to this question are generally 

tlie eartli ; lio is infinitely ^reat as sniil of the universe and 
infinitely small as the soul in ns ; ho is in partieiilar the 
hhmrtf^ the personal God, distrilmtinj^ justly reward and 
punislinient aeconling to the deeds of man. All these 
nnmenuis descriptions are collecte<l hy StfANKAiiA nridor the 
wide mantle of the exoteric theolopjy, the ridya 

of Brahman, consistin^j: of nninerons ‘vidyas’ adapted for 
approaching the eternal being not hy the way of knowledge 
hnt hy tl)e way of worshipping, and having each its parti* 
cular fruits, Mark, that also the <'oneeption of (ioo as a 
perstmal being, an Ixtuymt, is inen‘lv exoteric and does not 
givens a conform knowledgf? of the Atman ;-and indeed, when 
we conside.r what is personality, how narrow in its limilatioim, 
liow closely connecle<l to egoism tlie counterpart of godly 
essence, who might think ho low of (Ion, to impute him 
personality ? 

‘‘In the sliarpost coiitrast to tliese exoteric \i<lyas stands 
the esideric, wryitna ridya of the Atman : and its fnnda* 
mental tenet is tlie ahsohitc iiiacccssihility of Goj) to 
human thoughts and words an<l the cele- 

brated formula occurring so often in Unhadaranyaka' 
UpauMtid : ueti ! n^'fi ! viz., whatever attempt you make 
to know the Atman, whatever descript i»)n you give of him, I 
always say : na iii, ua iti, it is not so, it is nut so ! 'riierefore tlie 
wise Bahva, wlien asked hy the King Vashkalin, to explain 
the Brahman, kept silence. And when the King repeated his 
request again and again, the Rishi broke out into the answer: — 

' I tell it you, but you don’t understand it ; ranio 'yam atma, 
this .\tma is silence!’ We know it now hy the Kantian 
philosophy, that the answer of Bahva was correct, we 
know it, that the very organisation of onr intellect (wliioli 
is bound once for ever to its innate forms of intuition, space, 
time, and causality) excludes ns from a knowledge of the 
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very unsatisfactory. For his own glorification ? How 
may we attribute to him so much vanity ! — For his 
particular amusement ? But he was an eternity 
without this play-toy ! — By love of mankind ? How 
may he love a thing before it exists, and how may 
it be called love, to create millions for misery 
and eternal pain ! — The Vedanta has a better answer. 
The never ceasing new-creation of the world is a 
moral necessity connected with the central and 
most valuable doctrine of the exoteric Vedanta, the 
doctrine of Samsara. 

“Man, says Shankara, is like a plant. He grows, 
flourishes and at the end he dies ; but not totally. For 
as the plant, when dying, leaves behind it the seed, 
of which, according to its quality, a new plant 
grows, — so man, when dying, leaves his karma^ the 


spaceless, timeless, godly reality for ever and ever. And 
yet the Atman, tlie only godly being is not unattainable to us, 
IS even not far from ns, for we have it fully and totally in 
ourselves as our own metaphysical entity ; and here, when 
returning from tlie outside and apparent world to the deepest 
secrets of our own nature, we may come to God, not hy 
knowledge, hut by anmhhamj hy absorption into our own self. 
There is a great difference between knowledge, in which 
subject and object are distinct from each other, and anu- 
hhava, where subject aud object coincide in tlie same. He, 
wh(» by anuhhava comes to the great intelligence, * aham 
Brahma aa/ni,*’ obtains a state called by Shankara Samra- 
dhnnam^ accomplished satisfaction ; and indeed, what might 
he desire, who feels and knows himself as the sum and 
totality of all existence ! ’’ 
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good and bad works of his life, which must he 
rewarded and punished in another life after this. 
No life can be the first, for it is the fruit of previous 
actions, nor the last, for its actions must be expiated 
in a next following life. So the Samsara is without 
beginning and without end, and the new creation of the 
world after every absportion into Brahman is a moral 
necessity. I need not point out, in particular here in 
India, the high value of this doctrine of Samsara as a 
consolation in the distresses, as a moral agent in the 
temptations of life, — I have to say here only, that the 
Samsara, though not the absolute truth, is a mythical 
representative of a truth which in itself is unattainable 
to our intellect ; mythical is this theory of metem- 
psychosis only in so far as it invests in the forms of 
space and time what really is spaceless and timeless, 
and therefore beyond the reach of our understanding. 
So the Samsara is just so far from the truth, as the 
saguna viciya is from the 7iirguna vidya ; it is 
the eternal truth itself, but (since we cannot conceive 
it otherwise) the truth in an allegorical form, adapted to 
our human understanding. And this is the character 
of the whole exoteric Vedanta, whilst the esoteric 
doctrine tries to find out the philosophical, the absolute 
truth.’’* 


♦ See pp. 206 - 210 . 
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Whatever difference of opinion may prevail 
between the Six Schools of Philosophy which 
India had once produced, and whose writings- 
are, even to the present day, studied with 
great reverence, there is hardly any discre- 
pancy, so far as the utility of works and 
their results are concerned. The Esoteric 
Doctrine has percolated in the course of 
time from its reservoir, and made its way in 
the subsoil of society, in this particular 
point, and the humblest peasant, perfectly 
innocent of letters,# has, from hearsay,. 

* Ask a IliiKhi/’ says Dr. Honsox in hia work on flhi- 
duftf/H, “ wliut is the chief end of nmn's existence? and 
he will answer, Liberation 

“We are hound to oiir existence hy two chains/* pr<>ceeds 
Dr. Kubson, “ the one a golden chain, and the other an iron 
chain. The g<»lden chain is virtue, and the iron chain is vice. We 
perform virtnons actions, and we must exist in order to receive 
their reward ; we perform vicious actions, and we must exist in 
ortler to receive their pimishinetit. The golden chain is pleasanter 
than the iron one, hut both are feeters, and from both should we 
seek to free our spirit. 

“ We must seek a higlicr end — deliverance frciiii pain and 
pleasure alike — and kx)k for it by nobler means, by being free 
from works altogether. Knowledge Is the instniment. meditation 
the means, by which onr spirit is to l»e freed. To avokt all 
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imbibed a fragment of this great truth, and 
framed his conduct accordingly. The practi- 
cal result is that' the average man is more 
faithful to “ Do as you would be done by.” 
Not from motives of self-interest so much, as 
for what is to happen hereafter. To say that 
we reap what we sow here, does not represent 
the whole truth, -the doctrine of Karma has 
a wider signification, and its result is 
inevitable, it knows of no exceptions, — all are 
equally influenced by it, and a theosophist 
as certainly pays his tribute, as any ordinary 
individual. 

contact with the world, to avohl tlistraction, to jivoitl works, 
and to meditate on the identity of the internal with the ex- 
terruil spirit till their onene.sH bo realized, is the ‘way of salva- 
tion’ prescrilwd l)y the higher Pliiiduism. SANKARAf^iiAHYA, 
one of the principal authorities, says : — *‘Tho rechmo, ponder- 
ing the tcticher’s words, “ Thou art the Supreme Being ” and 
receiving the text of the Vedas, “ I am floi) [Bkahman]/’ having 
thus in three several ways— hy the teacher’s precepts, hy the Word 
of.Gop, by his own contemplation— persuaded himself “ I am 
Gf)l) 1 Brahman],” obtains lil>eratu»n. — This is the Hindu philo- 
sophical answer to the (piestum, ‘ What must I do to be 
saved f It is called the ‘ Wlav of knowledge/ and is sahl to 
l>e the highest and only infallihie way ; the other ways being 
iiuppos(‘d to conduce to it.” — See pp. 104 and 109-10. 
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But what is Karma ? It means the 
collective aggregate of works a person 
performs in his journey through life ; the good 
and bad are included ; his thoughts come 
under this category too ; and they are 
motives, and as such are potential, influen- 
cing him to do this or that, and subjecting 
him accordingly. With such a wide range, 
it is natural to expect them severally 
grouped, divided and sub-divided into classes, 
or, so to speak, genera and species. 

It is said, there are three varieties of 
works (a) Accumulated, Fructescent, and (c) 
Current, or, as they are called in Sanskrit, 
Sanchita, Prarabdha, and Kriyamana. 
‘ Accumulated works ’ are those which have 
been done in a previous objective existence, 
but which have not yet borne fruit ; the 
result of the present life is due to ‘ Fructes- 
cent,’ and thus they have begun to bear 
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fruit ; while the ‘ Current * denote the actions 
which we are performing in our present 
existence ; they will bear fruit hereafter and 
determine the future life. From the 
standpoint of a Vedantin the ‘fructescent’ can 
only be exhausted by enjoying their fruits ; 
no amount of knowledge of Self can suffice 
to stem the tide of its fruits. Not so with 
regard to the first and the last. They are 
all destroyed by knowledge of Self and his 
identity with Brahma ; so that at death 
when the ‘fructescent’ have been completely 
exhausted an individual is said to be delivered. 
It will be interesting to see how the seed- 
germs of life can be destroyed by know- 
ledge, and the explanations given by an 
Advaita-Vadin. He says, Ignorance# is 
the cause of this objective world and all it 


' Ignorance is identical with Matter, or Prakriti of Kapii.a. 
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contains. It abounds in darkness or 
insentiency, while knowledge for its being 
derived from the satwavic quality is 
naturally luminous, and is therefore light ; 
light and darkness are opposed to each 
other, they cannot co-exist, hence the first 
dispels the latter, so that when the material 
is wanting for a body to grow, it must cease 
to be. Thus then knowledge destroys 
ignorance and emancipates an individual in 
life, only waiting for its actual consummation, 
till he parts with his body. The paramount 
importance of Self-knowlede is clearly establi- 
shed in this way ; but it may be asked, 
since an individual and Brahma are non- 
dual, the felicity which naturally belongs to 
the latter, ought with equal propriety, belong 
to the former, and as Brahma is free, so is 
his Self ; hence where is the necessity for 
knowledge ? The reply is : Ignorance has 
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two powers ‘envelopment’ and ‘superimposi- 
tion’ ; or want of apprehension and mis- 
apprehension. They lead us astray and create 
illusions of bondage on Self in the same 
way as a snake is created in a rope, or as a 
cloud is said to intercept the light of the sun. 
That is to say, from the envelopment of 
ignorance we are deluded into the belief 
that the Atma is an agent and instrument,, 
a doer and enjoyer subject to re-birth ; that 
the phenomenal world is real ; that material 
well-being is the true and ulterior aim of 
humanity, and so forth ; knowledge has 
the power to break asunder this envelop- 
ment of ignorance in the same way as an 
object covered by a jar is discovered or 
cognised by removing or breaking it wdth a 
stick. Hence the necessity of knowledge 
rests on strong grounds. Moreover we find* 
it of daily occurrence, when we have mislaid 
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a thing and find it not, but recover it by 
being pointed out by a second person ; the 
need of things aleady got, for instance — when 
a person forgets about a piece of gold in his 
hand, and searches for it, here and there, if 
another person were to point it out to him, 
he regains it, as if it had not been in his pos- 
session already : in the same way, though Jiva 
and Brahma are one and equal, yet from the 
envelopment of ignorance he is debarred 
from the acquisition of Brahma whose 
essence is joy, and knowledge, by breaking 
it asunder, helps him to regain that which he 
had already. 

Now this view of Karma is open to ho 
objections. The apparent inequality in the 
lot of individuals is satisfactorily accountable 
on the basis of what has already been said ; 
for, the present life being a scene of fruition 
for the fructescent works a person has to 
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reap what he ha.s sown in a prior life. If 
that were not so, we would have seen the lot 
of humanity to be everywhere alike. In 
other words, if actions are destroyed and 
leave no fruits ( Kritsnas ), or if that other 
consideration of accident and a result of 
what has not been done (akrita prapti) were 
to hold good, there will be an immense sacrb 
fice of justice and the good, indifferent and 
bad will have for their share the same 
equality of happiness, and not what rules at 
present. * 


m Tiie anoiiiiiloiiH tlistribution t>t’ li«appiiii‘SH atul woe, and 
the wroiij^H iiiHictod on sutVerinjij hiiiiianity in ita proKent atate 
of existence, have Hhipwreuked many a roli^^ion, and swelled 
the ranks of those unbelievers whoso education, and capa- 
city for grasping truth are a bar to their being easily led by 
clergydom. These liave tiiriied renegades from the ‘ futijers ' 
fold,' for they cannot understand how an all-merciful father 
interesting himself so much for humanity should so distribute 
misery as to make this world not worth living for. The Per- 
sonal (rOD would have never siifiPered in the estimation of Ids 
creatures, if instead of misery there was the fiat— ‘‘Let 
happiness Ixj in the workL" His dignity would not have 
suffered the least for it, his creative energy would not have 
been taxed a whit more for reversing tlie scale and making 
all his creatures happy. But to those who can believe it. 
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But there are cases when Karma can 
have very little influence. For instance 
after knowledge has once arisen, when the 
seed-germs of a future re-birth are all des- 
troyed, the theosophist is no more touched 
by merit and demerit, h6 is absolved from 
the collective totality of works good and bad. 


Transini^^ration and tlio doctrine ot* Karma, afford a complete 
and (piitti satisfactory explanation. Ac<Jording to this doc- 
trine a man is tlie rosnltin<»’ product of his actions, good and 
had ; and as good action brings happiness, and had, misery, 
HO in the present state of existence an individual is simply 
reaping the fruits of his past life and laying in tlie seeds of a 
future hereafter. Necessarily, therefore, he has to suffer 
liappiness and misery in the propt»rtion of his merits and 
demerits, uiul such shall continue to he till he is emanci- 
pated or freed from future re-hirths, hy the destruction of 
Tattha, which is the cause of demerit, of sin, of sorrow, and of 
suffering. Anti Huppha lays down the moans for extinguishing 
desire as follows : — “Scnipnlonsly avoiding all wicked actions, 
reverertly performing all virtuous ones, purifying our inten- 
tions of all selfish ends, abolition of self, and living for others.” 
With tlie extinction of tlesire, and their old Karina having 
been exhausted, the seeds for a future life are no more laitl 
in any new desire, for their hearts are free, thus the cause 
•of existence being destroyed, “and no new yearnings spring- 
ing lip within them, they, the wise, are extinguished like this 
lamp,’’ ns in the following verse of the Pmtimokitha 

“ The heart, scnipnloiisly avoiding all idle dissipation, 
diligently applying itself to the holy law of Buddha, letting 
go all lust and consequept disapointment, fixed and nnehange- 
4ible, enters on Nirvana'' 
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unsoiled by sin, and quite unaffected by what 
he has done or left undone. 

In the Vrihad Aranyaka Upanisiiad 
we read : — 

“ Invisible is the path, outspread, primeval, that 
I have reached, that I have discovered ; the sagos, 
they that know the Self, travel along that path to 
paradise, liberated after this embodiment. 

“ They that follow after illusion enter thick dark- 
ness ; they that satisfy themselves with liturgic 
knowledge, a thicker darkness still. 

“ Those spheres are joyless, overspread with dark- 
ness, — to those go after death those infatuated men 
that have no real knowledge. 

“ If a man know himself, that he is the Universal 
Spirit, what can he want, what can he crave, that he 
should go through the feverishness of a fresh embodi- 
ment ? 

“ He whose soul is found, is gazed upon by him, 
amid this wild of troubles, —he is the maker of all 
things, the maker of the world ; the world is his, for 
he is the world. 

Being here, we know this, and if we did not know 
it, it would be a great perdition : 

“ They that know this, become immortal, others 
pass on again to misery. 

*‘When he sees this Self aright, the luminous 
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essence, the lord of all that has been, all that shall be, 
there is nothing that he shrinks from. 

‘‘ That outside of which, day after day, the year 
rolls round, — that the gods adore, as the light of lights, 
as length of life undying. 

“ That over which the five orders of living things 
[the five tribes of men], and over which the ether is 
outspread, — that do I know to be myself, the Universal 
Self,— even I the sage immortal. 

They that know the breath of the breath, the eye 
of the eye, the ear of the ear, the thought of the 
thought, they have seen the Self, primeval, that has 
been from all time. 

“ It is to be seen only with the mind : there is 
nothing in it that is manifold. 

** From death to death goes he, that looks on this as 
manifold. 

“ It is to be seen in one way only, it is indemonstra- 
ble, immutable. The Self is unsullied, beyond the 
expanse (Maya), unborn, infinite, imperishable, 

^^Let the patient Brahman know that, and learn 
wisdom. Let him not learn many words, ( such as 
hymns and liturgic formulas,) for that is a weariness 
of the voice. 

This is indeed the great unborn Self. This has 
the form of conscious life, amidst the vital airs, dwell- 
ing in the ether, in the heart ; is the ruler of all things, 
lord of all things, king of all things. It becomes no 
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greater by good works, no less by evil works. Tins i- 
the lord of all, the lord of living things, the upholder 
of living things. This is the bridge that spans the 
spheres, that they may not fall the one into the 
either. This it is that the Brahnianas seek after in 
reciting the Veda. 

‘‘ By sacrilice, by almsgiving, by self-iiiHicted pains, 
by fasting, if he learns this, a man heeomes a qiiietisl 
This it is that the holy mendicants long for, in setting 
out upon their w anderings. \'earning alter this it was 
that the wise men of old desiretl no otlspring, saying, 
— What have we to do with children, we to wdioin 
belongs this Sell', this spiritual sphere ? Tliey arose 
and forsook the desire of children, <>f wealth, ( i 
worldly existence, and '^et out upon their life ( ' 
wandering. I^'or the wi'^h lor children the wish lo' 
wealth, and the wash fe)r wealth i> the wa-h for worldly 
existence, and these are both (*i these dLsires. 

‘'This same Self is iioi ihis, lua. that ; it i- 
impalpable, for it cannot he liaiulled ; unde^aying, lo 
it wastes not awa\' ; iiiLiltaehed, loi it lias no ties ; 
invulnerable, lor it is nc^t hurt, nor slain, by the swc)i(t 
Things done or left undone ert's^ iK*t o\er to it. It 
passes beyond both the thought that it has d(;ne e\ii. 
or the thought that it lias done g'»od. I hat which it 
has done, or that which it has tailed to d(.>, aillict it n()t. 

“ Therefore it has been said in a sacred vcr.'.e : 
‘'rins, the eternal greatness ot llie sage tliat know> 
i* 
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Brahman, becomes nol greater by good, nor lesser by 
evil, works. Let him learn the nature of that greatness. 
He that knows it, is no longer sullied by evil acts. Con- 
trolling his senses, quiescent, freed from all desires, 
enduring all things in all his siifierings with intensity 
of thought, he sees within himself the Self, he sees 
the Universal Soul. Imperfection crosses not over to 
him, he crosses beyond imperfection, he consumes 
all his im])erfcctions, free from doubt, insphered in 
Self, he knows Brahman. 

‘‘ This same great unborn Self is undecaying, 
undying, imperisliable, beyond all fear. \"crily the Sell 
Is beyond all tear. He who knows this, verily becomes 
:he Self beyond all fear." 

Two very opposite doctrines prevail in 
regard to this immunity from restraint which 
a thcosophist is, for his knowledge, said to be 
quiet independent. In short, the Taittikiya 
UuANisHAi) is very emphatic, for we read 
there, — '‘The thought no longer tortures 
him what good have I left undone, and wliat 
evil have I done In the Vrihadaranvaka 
there occurs the passage : “ Mere the* thief 
is no longer a thief, the Chandala no more 
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a Chandala, the Paulkasa no more so, the 
sacred mendicant no more a sacred mendi- 
cant ; they are no Ioniser followed by acts 
jood or bad. For tin? sage at last has 
passed through all the sorrows of his heart.” 

There are \'ery many passages in the 
other Upanishads to the same purpose vir- 
tually amounting to what is called Yathe- 
st’hacharana. This means liberty of action. 
But opinions are divided, for Sur(;svara 
Acharya,# the reputed disciple of Acharya 
Shankara is opposed to the doctrine of a theo- 

SfKI^W AKA, llic rrpnt'Ml nf SlJ A\ K AllAMI AK'i' A is 

' iudlior «)f Sffnlh 'f. Jli* is o{>pusi <l to tljc «locf,riM<‘ 

Ji llioosophisl's with iuipniiiby. Vov him iIkm-o is' 

tothin;;’ ])rop(*i' tn do : io this toid s.iys ** ilic iiam'A''’, 

In; (M*If*hi-;il<*d jiutlior '*r I f’f/f'r -tou-c tho v.’ords «if 

S\v;inii Vj\ i:kana\Iia, “ whirh hnoU has hkmo; iiijiiioii'"- in Indi;i 
inin ativ. that lias luHni wrilicn in ;in\ 1. 01,1411. witliin tin; last, 
"Iihm; emit nrios.’ — If linnidn^' tli«* iUUn\'iin-«‘s »jf \ ij'ANJ'A, 

ny 0110 has an inrlinat inn -till 1* ft in Iiim ns lo^ wli.it is 
Aropnr, h<* lias not l<_*arnt tin* hr'l [n'iin'ipl**, *}V jH iniiti\<‘ trntli. 
!’or this ro.'ison, tlio constani. removal of tin*, nsido'ss, and^ which 
mswers i]'* purpose, and a<*>|fiircnifMit nf icli< ity, tli.u is '*nri- 
'tantly y'ot as a result of InMriii'j; tin; \’r.iia\i’\, is nnailloncd 
'V the IM'.va tlj’ifu in //''/■ Sbo 

V*rli>ir Sfffjftr. p. 
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sophist’s acting with immunity, and preach- 
es the opposite doctrine of restraint. He 
says, — If a theosojjhist were to act as 
he likes, what is the difference between him 
and a dog that lives on unclean food ? Ad- 
verse criticisms are too prone to pick holes 
and charge the V'^edanta, based as it is upon 
the Upauishad doctrine,# with immorality, — 


“Tlic 1 'piinishitilrt ,Tio also slyltul that is, tla 

latter portions tlio Voda. 'riic \’(‘ilant!i philosopliy, as 
Hystoiimtizin^’ tin* nnsystoiiiatif teachin,:^^ iA' tlit^ Tpanishads, i.>- 
Ht vital the Aupanisliatli iniaiisa Tlui pninary s^aiso of t]it‘ 
torin rpaiiisliatl is, as SlIAMCAiiAt ilAUVA toat-ljos, hritlnnarnhiit. 
parafiiatinffjintna, tho soieiioo of tlio ahsoluto Mk"* know 

letli^t; of ihc impersonal self, 'i’lie end of every Kpanisliad 
is to set nut the unity of all seutienei(*s. An rpanishad is 
started ft>r tlu' delivery of the knowltMli;!* of the unity tif 
all selves, anil that knowledge is tlelivered that man may escape 
beyond tlie imrealitv ilhiMirily overs[)read upon the one and only 
real, [ncidontally it may deliver oiiitu* teaehiiii;. * liii askaiia,' 
says ANANnAiiliii. ‘ teaches that every Tpauishad has to do 
solely with the knowledj^e of the absolute Hi;o, and that 
thend'ore they cannot he divided as dealing' with a variety 
of toj)ies, hnt this is untrue, as we llnd in the rpanishads 
precepts for meditation uf)on niiauyaoarMia and tin* like.’ 
The knowledge of the unity of all sentioncies in tlie on* 
transeendent self is the mi'ans of liberation, of extriealiiai, 
that is, from tlie- si'ries ot re-emhudiments. It is only in a 
secondary sense that tlu*, word rpanishad designates a ixiok 
of such and such extent, which may he reavl and recited : 
learnt and taiii^ht. 
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for, if knowledge of Brahman were to destroy 
or burn the fruits of actions, and the enlight- 


Such is lli(* natiu'Oj snch Ibo. scojh*, <>1’ tlu*! rpanisliails. 
’riie Jerivatinii of tlu; nanio. rpariisluul is courta inahlo to this 
oliaraottr and aim. ^Tlin krio\vkitl,i>o/ to cito 

Sii.vxKARA's pi*ei’act3 tt) tlio Kttt'ha ('puufsfKuf^ ‘ is called 
llpanisliad, as rolaxini;, inpuirinj::, nr destroying tlie illusion 
ihat is llm germ (d! transmigratory exp«M*ioM<‘(^, in tlioso who 
vearning In cseupo from fnrtlier rc omhodiment, and averso 
from the ohjeels of ( vory-day life and the promises of Vedie 
rites, approach to tln^ pmiiine gnosis, ainl steadfiislly and 
resolutely’ liahitnate themselves to it. And llnis shall road 
in the te.xt that Xaojiikk’pas aft(*r surveying this i‘Hea])ed from 
the jaws of death. ^Fo Uike amdher derivation, tln^ seiein^e of 
the ahsointe Kgo is styled rpariishad as lending to ahsf)lnt(! 
existeriei*, as eondneling the aspirants to emaneipation alnaidy 
eliaraeterised to he, the real self. Ainl thus the. le.xt will ho 
found to deelan^ that reaching Huah.’M\N he heeamo imsnllied, 
deathJj s.s, To rake another explanation, tin.* saerilieial know- 
ledge h('gg<;(| hy \ A( II I KM' \s from V \>|A is a means of atfiiining 
lh<* lai joyneait of lilysian pleasure, and tlins puts aTi end tothe 
varied miseries <»i' hinli, deen*pitnde, and death, wliieh »ai'isi^ 
again and again in body after laxly • and thus even this know- 
fedge* may he called Tpanishad as relaxing the suee(»ssion <»f 
Transmigraiory miseries.’ In many other places, as in lint pre- 
fatory remarks on the Shvcidshratura^ and in tlioso on the. 
yhi?//o7’//u, tlnUeriii rpanishad is also derive«|from tliei oot i^had 
lo de.^troy, lo eondiK^t, <ir to loosen, with tlie [uotixes itpd and 
111 , Proh/ssoi’ Man Mriaa.KU sMrmi''es tied tlie word llpanisliad 
meant originally the ii<‘l of silting down near a loaehe.r, of sn>i- 
missively listening to him, whein.'e it eame to mean implicit 
faith, ainl at last trntli or divirn* revelation. The lai«' Dr. 
< ioia)sriii:eKi:[: t»»ok tlie earliest sense <»f the word to he secret 
or myst(‘rv, literally that nhiehsitsor rests he.iu'ath, a sense 
recognised l>y the Indian authorities as one of the meanings 
of the word.”— -The Xo. CXXXJ.— Pnd’esKor 

A. E. ( loUMi's Article on The Phlhi.'^uph ff of Ike Ujmmlufxh^ 
pp. :h4. 
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ened man is freed from metempsychosis, 
there is no more legitimate restraint upon 
his liberty of action, and acting under his 
free will, he may betake to leechery and 
lasciviousness, or something equally bad, 
without having anything to suffer for 
his bad Karma. But the fact is 
otherwise, — for the initiation which a 
sage is to undergo with all passions and 
desires, and the senses which inflame them 
properly brought under control, there is 
very little to fear. Accordingly we find 
Nrishimha Sarasvati in his gloss of the 
Veu.\ntasaua>» thus re-arguing it:-“Some one 


^ ‘‘ It is MiflUUi! Aihroltif PJnlusojJtff t>f PAllA^^lAN^^ 

Sai>an.\^i>a Vi»rfiNi‘i;A Tlie English Translatioi 

oi: ilie Sanskrit Toxt by l)r. Nani'ALAL IbiubK, . . , 

with Ct*pu>iis Aiiiiotatitnis/’ ■\\riti.-s a rt'vifwcr ol‘ tla* work. 
“ (U» jnstict‘ to bis ripr onulition. Kai h.a Maha tli'- 

First Princf of Yoha Piiii.csim’IIV, lias bis ina^tCTly 
expounded in the ^Ir.Morr., [ prelixed tu the work ]. The bool 
is li Treasure of tlic Aky.vx ISeiiiirrAL Piiilosijpii v and is to !>•- 
in the possession of every enlightenetl gentleinan.’ — ISeo Nott 
p. [[K), 
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may say, ‘It will not surely follow from this 
that the living, yet liberated, sage may act 
as he chooses.’ We cannot allow this to be 
urged. It cannot be denied that the perfect 
sage may act as he pleases, in the presence 
of such texts, traditions, and arguments as the 
following : — ‘ Not by killing his mother, nor 
by killing his father.' ‘ He that docs not mis- 
take not-Solf for Self, whose inner vision is 
unsullied, — he, though he kills these people, 
neither kills them, nor is killed.’ ‘ He that 
knows the truth is sullied neither by good ac- 
tions, nor by evil actions.’ ‘ If he sees the unity 
of all things, he is unaffected alike whether he 
offers a hundred hor-se-sacrifices, or kills 
hundreds of holy lirahmans.* * Sages act in 
various ways, good and bad, through the 
influence of acts done in prior incarnations, 
now at work in shaping their acts and their 
experiences in thi.ir present embodiment.’ If 
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;iny one would conclude from all this that this 
immunity is tantamount to license, and that 
is objectionable. The reply is, — No doubt 
such is the tenour of these texts, but as they 
are only eulogistic of the liberated sage, it is 
not intended that he should thus act. And 
as the great expounder teaches: — * Ignorance 
i-irises from evil doing, and wilful action from 
ignorance ; how can this wilful action, this 
doing as suits one’s fancy, result from good 
works, when the good works pass away V 
The preliminary acquirements of the 
aspirant to extrication from metempsychosis, 
his humility, sincerity, tenderness towards 
every form of sentient life, stick to him like 
so many ornaments, even after the rise of this 
spiritual intuition. 

And the injunctions of the Shastras 
anent the conduct of a Brahmatia, a knower 
of Brahman, which follow, will speak in 
support of our contention. 
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Imitation of Brahmana. 

'* Hk, who livcb looking for pleasures only, Ihs senses 
uncontrolled, immoderate in his enjoyments, idle 
and weak, Afara (the tempter) will certainly overcome 
liim, as the wind throws down a weak tree. 

“ As rain docs not break through a well-thatched 
lioiise, passion wil) not break tlirough a well-reflecting 
mind. The virtuous man is liappy in this world, 
and he is happy in the next ; he is haj^py in botli. 
He is happy when he thinks of tlie good he lias 
done ; he is still more happy when going on the 
good path. 

The thoughtless man, even it he can recite a large 
portion (of the law), but is not a doer of it, lias no part 
in the priesthood, but is like a Cowherd counting 
the Cows i)\ otliers. 

Keflection i^ the path to inimortality; thought- 
lessness, the path of death. 'Diose, who reflect, do ntW 
die; those, who are ihougluless, are as if dead already. 

“Follow not after vanity, nor after the enjoyment 
)f love and lu.^t ! lie, wlio rellects and meditates, 
obt ai n s a m p 1 e j ( )y . 

‘‘ Not a mother, not a father, will do so much, nor 
any other relative : a well-directed mind will do us 
greater service. 

“He, who knows that his body is like froth and has 
learnt that it is unsubstantial as a mirage, will break 
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the flower-pointed arrow of Mara ; and never see the 
King of Deatli, 

“ Death carries off a man who is gathering flowers, 
and whose mind is distracted, as a flood carries off a 
sleeping village. 

‘‘Hatred does not cease by hatred at. any time ; 
hatred ceases by love; this is an old rule. , 

“ What is the use of platted hair, () fool, what of 
the raiment ol goat-skins ? Within thee there is 
ravening, but the outside, thou makest clean. 

“ He, whose evil deeds arc covered by good deeds, 
brightens up this world like the moon when she rises 
from behind the clouds. 

“ the bee collects honey and departs without 
injuring the flower, so let the sage dwell on earth. 

“Let no man think lightly of good, saying in his 
heart, — ^ It will not benelit me.’ Even by the 
tailing ot a water-drop the water-pot is tilled. 

“ Long is the night to him who is awake ; long is 
a mile to him wluj is tired ; long is life to the 
foolish, who docs not know tlic true law. 

If a traveller does not meet with one who is hi^ 
better, or equal, let him lirnily keep to his solitary 
journey ; there is no companionship with a fool. 

“ If any intelligent man be associated for one 
minute only with a wise man, he will soon perceive 
the truth. 

“ Fools of little understanding have themselves for 
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their greatest enemies ; for they do deeds which must 
bear bitter fruits. 

If you see an intelligent man who tells you where 
true treasures are to be found, who shows what is U> 
be avoided, and who administer> reproof, follow that 
wise man ; it will be better, not worse, for those who 
follow him. 

‘‘There is no sulTering for him wh(» ha^ abandoned 
grief, and finished his journey ; who has freed himself 
from all desires, and thrown otTall fetters. 

“Lei a man overcome anger by love, evil by good, 
the greedy by liberality, the liar by truth. 

“ Some people are born again ; those who are free 
from all worldly desires enter Nirvana.* 

Nirvana is Moksha. It is <M|ui\alriit to I’liM tlom JVoin 
[pondage, — that is LilK ralioii, aod ih»i K\1 im t ion or Anniliilal 
as some of onr Wtstern Oriental scholars explain the t<‘nn. 

Liheration ’ is the accjiii^ition of Uraiiman, whose essinieit i-^ 
joy and the cessation of misery. For, wedind it said in tin* \ eiti, 
“The knower ot buAiiMAX hecoines Bir \ILM an, the knower ol 
self passes heyond all misiMy.*' Now, si-nsnoii.^ gratifn ations 01 
abode in heaven, <*r any oilier blissful region is not Mokslia. 
tor lli(‘y are derivotl from works, tlierofei’c* transitory and inm 
eternal. The blissl'nlness of BnAHMA is n«tl oprn to a simiko 
ol>jection, it is ehTiial ; w<* an- <leInd{Ml into an oppositi* belioi' 
simply from Ignoraiieo, hence tiio destni(*tion of that IgnoraiifM 
by cultivating »:5elf- Knowledge. '^I’bongli thr* ‘means' |)rrsei’ibed 
for that end helps tin- e(»gnition ()f Hrmimax and removes tln^ 
envelopment of Ignorance, yet it eanii(>t b(- sairl tin it a"^ 
knowhidge brings in coneeption of ]>liss and <lestrnetion <d‘ 
misery; prior to it, there was neither perei'pti n of bdieit}' noi 
cessation of S(n•ro\^ , thus hlissfulness of BiiAii tiAN has a begin - 
niiig, and what ]ia> a Ueginiiing is open to <1 •stnietion, tlierc' 
fore, both bliss and tln^ cessation <»f misery ai ■ lion-eteiual. 
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'^AII men tremble at punishment; all men fear 
(Icatli ; remember that you are like unto them, and do 
not kill, nor cause slaughter. 

‘‘ He, who for his own sake punishes or kills beings 
longing for life and happiness, will not find happiness 
after deatli. 

“ Do not speak harshly to any body ; those, who 
arc spoken to, will answer thee in the same way. 
Angry speech is painful ; blows for blows will touch 
thee. 

If like a trumpet trampled under foot, thou utter 
tiot, thou hast readied Nirvana ; anger is not known 
in thee. 

“ As a Cowherd with liis staff gathers Cows into the 
cowshed, so do Age and Death gather the life of man. 

“ Cut clown the whole forest of lust, not the tree ! 
When you have cut down every tree and every shrub, 
then, you will be free ! 

“ The fool docs not know when he commits his evil 

Then, again, lo say, tlial it is us»*h\ss to att<‘inpt ataiuiring 
:f tiling alri'atly tliat is lo say, since tlic. felicity of 
P>ii.vnM\N is nainral!}' present, mllivatinn of knowloilgc is 
MO longer necc'ssary. ItiU tliat sliouM not fe, hecanse we find 
if so Iiapiicn, when a man has forgot.ttm ahont a piece of gold 
in Ins liarul, he recovers possession of it, as if he had not got it 
alroady, when pointed out hy anoilier. In the same way, 
aiMpiisition of hliss-already possessed and destruction of misery 
dready destroyed, can only he recovered hy means of know- 
ledge, hence cultivation of knowledge is a proper object for an 
iiKlividnal tolic engaged in.'’ — Dr. DH<n.E's iVe/e \n Ptfuchadasi^ 
pp. ()d-4. 
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deeds ; but the wicked man bums by his own deeds, 
as if burnt by fire. 

‘‘ Not nakedness, not platted hair, not dirt, not 
fasting, or lying on the earth, not rubbing with dust, 
not sitting motionless, can purify a mortal who has not 
overcome desires. 

“ After a frame has been made of the liouse, it is 
covered with flesh and blood, and tliere dwell in it old 
age and death ; pride and deceit. 

A man, who has learnt little, grows old like an 
ox ; his flesh grows, but his knowledge does not grow. 

“ Be not thoughtless ! Your thoughts draw your- 
self out of the evil, like an elephant sunk in mud. 

Jf a man becomes fat and a great eater, if he i^ 
sleepy and rolls liimself about, that fool, like a hr>g fed 
on wasli, is born again and again. 

‘‘Self is the lord of self; who else could be tlie 
lord ! With self wcll-siibducd, a man iinds a lord such 
as few can find. 

“ If an occasion arises, friends are pleasant ; enjoy- 
ment is pleasant if it be mutual : a good work is 
pleasant in the hour of death ; the giving up of all grief 
is pleasant. 

“ The desires of a thoiiglitles.'^ man grows like a 
creeper ; he runs hither and thither, like a numkey 
seeking fruit in the forest. 

Tf a man is t(;sseci about by doubt>, full of strong 
pa.ssions and yearning only for what is dcliglitful, his 
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desire will grow more and more, and he will indeed 
make his fetters strong. 

The fields are damaged by weeds : mankind, by 
passions ; therefore a gift bestowed on the passionless 
brings great reward. 

Witliout knowledge* there is no meditation ; 
without meditation tliere is no knowledge ; he, 


Then* iir»‘ two varlrtios of kiiowIcMlnjo. llio ‘ in visible ’ 
, 111(1 ‘visibK^’ Hi{ vilMXN is’' is an insta.nc(; of llio first, “1 am 
lijiAii.MAN,” of the s(.*(M)n(l kind, the ‘invisible’ d(‘slr()ys the noii- 
oein,!*- (tf ni{\ini\X, •visibility* destroys all ignoruneo with its 
• r;iininels. 

'rin* non-being <4* URAiniAN, due to ‘ <‘nvcl<^pin('nt, ’ is do 
ii’oyed by tin*, knowledge of tlie ‘ iIlvisibI(^ kind,’ wliieb elearly 
IdiiK's 1 1'v csi' iciKM' b\ tb(‘ expression ‘ 'fn'i ** is IhiATiMAN. 
l'k»r tile two arc antagonistic, to earli (ttlicr, and cannot co- 
exist : hence ibe admis''ion of the ("xistcnci* of IhtAiiMAN, 
must d«) away witli Its iion-oxistcnce cr non-l)ein.LC : and as 
siicli a pi'rccption is dim ;ind vagu(\ (nolbing d(‘linit(‘) it is 
alliMl invisible. I am HiiAnMAX/' i> a deiinile {lereeplion, 
Inmce it is < :illed ‘visible kiu)wledg<‘' [or knowledcri* marke<l 
oy visiliility] and it canst^s tlie destni.-iion of ignorance 
with its trammels I’\>r this know]edg(* is antagonistic to 

tliat ignoranci* wliicb says *‘ I know nni P,i:ahm \N,*’ and to 
otlier kind, wlii(*h di'clarcs ‘‘There is nn IbiAnMAN. ’ ‘‘It 
Mimot l»o eogni/(*(l — varieties of e(nieeal!iient or envelop- 
iiKMit as liave just been remarked : — and !o tin* declaration 
•I am not a Ih; mt-i \N,’* but an agent ' }' ‘ irtuo and vice, 

and an insirmneiit for (Mijoying weal or smf**riiig woe, /. e., 
!!i(' same as diVA, which is a mistake: and these are the 
tramimds or nets of ign.*ranec wliieh cannot <‘xist witli the 
r»'ai, deli!iite. mni visiide ptM*e(‘ption of IbnaiMAN, which is 
express, m 1 l»y “ I am HiiAinJAN.”“i hfeLi ’s richnr Saffar, 
[>]). 1 1 T'S 
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who has knowledge and medilation, is near unto 
Nirvana." 


‘‘Ideas nispccliiig llie nature of tlon necessarily in- 
llnence ideas respecting the iiatuni of tlu^ soul. The castcaai 
Asiatics liad adoiUed tlie coiict‘plion of an injpcrs(»nal (Jon, 
and, as regards th(‘ sold, its necessary coiiseqiii'iicc, the doct- 
trine of »unaiialion and ahsorplion. 

“ Tims the. Vodie Ihoology is hasisl on tlie acknouledg- 
inent of a nnivan-siil spirit prcvading all things, ‘'fhen* is in 
truth hut one Heity, the snj)reiiie Spirit; he is of the same 
nature as tlie soul of man.’ 15<»th the Vedas ami tin* Institnt< s 

Mimn allirm that l]i(‘ snid is an emanalion of the all jicr- 
\ ading Jntell(H!t, and that il is maa'ssarily dcslimal to hi* n*-ah 
^.orhed. They cnnsi(l(*r it (o In' without form, ami that visible 
Nature, with all its heanti«*s and harmonics, is rmly the shadow 
of ( ion. 

“ X’lMlaism d(iVcIo[)cd itself into Ihiddhism, wliich has 
hiMMimc the faith id' a ma.j«)rity of tin* human race. ’Phis 
'system acknowledges that there, is a snpnnm* Poucr, hut 
d('ni(‘s that tlu'rc is a supreme li c.outompintcs the 

existence of Kor<T, giving risi^ as its manlfestat ion to mattei'. 
It ado[)ts the, tli'*oiy of pui.mat ion and ahsorpt ion. In a hiir^ 
ning taper il secs an cfligy of man — an cnihodiment of luatto)- 
and an evolution of force. If we interrogatf* it n'spccling the 
di'sliiiy of the soul, it d‘*inamls of im whal has Im'coihc of 
Hie Ihinie when it is Mown <nil, and in what eonditiun it was 
kefore tin* taper was lighted. Was it a non-entity? Has ii 

h(*en amiiliilated ? It admits that tin; idea of pci *-oiialil y 
which has di'linlerl n.'. llii’ongh life may not he ins!anl<i'‘<iiisly 
'*xt ingiiislied at deatlg hnl- may hcHo^l i»y ^Inw' degrees. On thi.> 
is foninled the doetriiie of Iran^m jgr.il ion. But at h‘ngth r(‘-Mnion 
with tin* nniversal Inlelleer tikes f)!a<'e, Niruana is reaeiu'd, 
ohlivion is attained, a ^tate that has no ri‘lal i<)n tf> matter, 
'pac’e, or time, i!ie state into which tin* dejiartiid ilann* of iln- 
extingiii'^hed has gitin*. tin* state hi w iiieh we weia* before 

we were burn. This is tin; end that wi; onght to hope for : 
it is rt*-al»<orplion in tin* imiver’'al Fmaa* — *'nprem ; bliss, et'-rnal 
’ — I'Vom Dr. D!:\t'Ki: s dmifif f /e*. /'// /fr/zy/’o// ao/// 

‘Sch.ve,, pp. loo.;p 
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“ He, who has traversed this mazy and impervious 
world and its vanity, who is thorough and has reached 
the other shore, is thoughtful, guileless, free from 
doubts, free from attaclnnent, and content, him I call 
indeed a Brahmana [ a knower of Brahman ].«> 

♦ A tln'OHopliist IkiAiniAX, bocaiiso the Shrufi 

says, “ A knower of Bkaiiman is Bhahman/’ and for his 
own experience of oneness with It. He is IsinvAJtA, 01 
fiOiin ; beciinse exeeptinj; Bhajiman there is no otlier 
IsHWAUA. Or, aijj Isiiwaua the predicated intelligence of 
MaVA for tin; knowledge of his identity with all selves* 
is th<;ir eolleetive aggregate and free : so in a 
theosophist for a similar knowledge of Ijis identity with all 
selves he is their collect ivt; aggregate and free ; and like tlu 
discovery of nncovered Biiauman to Isiiwara, the predicated 
int(*lHgenco of Maya, in the form <d’ his own s(df, it liappens 
to a tlicosopliist too. Tims then for a similar identity of 
4 puility also, u ktiowcr (*f BcAunAX is Iskwaua. For example, 
a certain king and Ins qnoon had two sons, of wlmm tlje eldest 
inherited tlie wliolc slate and ascmided the tlirone, the* youngest 
for his stupidity Inol to uan into a servant. Now hetween tin 
brothers the dilforence in e<»ndi(ion was extreme : suhsecjuently 
the youngest took the in jiistiee dt)ne. to him to heart, and wanted 
to share the aneeslral pn»perty f-qually ; jnstiee was on his 
side, and he recovered wli.ii was duo to him, and was duly in* 
stalled. In tlio same way, of the father Buahma and mother 
Mava two sons are horn ealletl Jlvn and Ishwaua ; of tliem the 
eldest IsilWAliA inluM-ited tla* father's wealth in tin* form, of 
‘ being,’ * intolligonee,’ and • l«lis.>;’ and the mother's, in the shap< 
of omnipresenee, omnipotenec and universal control. Tin- 
youngest, Jira, was dej'iivetl of his inheritance fn'in stupidity 
arising from want of <liscrimination, and was subjected to 
t;xperienco happiness and misery as a result of works and 
worsiiip: so that their mutual difi’erenco is extreme. Suhse* 
(pieiitly when he attains the usual means of self-knowledge 
(discrimination, ete.,) speaks to IsuwAiJA tlms:-~‘*l am Ishwara. 
M’lani hast been enjoying llie lii«lden (reasnro of blissfulness i.t 
our eommoii Father, aiul after ilividing the malei rial property 
turuest me into a beggar asking me ‘ Tt> give all this to thee, 
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MAYA. 

For a right interpretation of the broad outlines of 
the Vedanta Philosophy one must begin with Maya. 
It is a term pretty commonly used, but with wide 
distinctions,. It has a scientific and a popular signi- 
fication both of which it will be our purpose to shew 
in the present notice. 

Maya has been defined as the inherent Force 
residing in the Supre.me Brahma — which is essentially 
existent and which cannot be differentiated. As the 
consuming flame of fire imparts an idea of its force, 
so the potentiality of force present in Self is plainly 
seen in the objective world. But this Maya cannot 
be said to be one with Pakabrahma, nor as something 
distinct, in the same way as the consuming force of 
a fire cannot be said to be the fire itself. Then, again, 
if you admit it as a separate entity you cannot by any 
means describe its separate or independent existence. 


and pointing the sanctioned works which I am to perform, 
and tlio prohibited works whicli I am not to perforin, thus 
veritably reducing mo to the position of a servant bo far as 
obedience to the Vedas is concerned ; but now by tlie help of 
Guru, I will enatch from thee, tlie present fund of blissfulness, 
inasmuch us I have done away with our ussociatcs-created- 
difference of visibility and invisibility, etc., and joined intelli< 
gence with intelligence for they are one In this manner 
does a theosophist [a knower of Brahman] become Brahman. 
— Dr. Dhole’s Note on A Knower of Brahma Brahma, See 
his English Translation of PanchadaBi^ pp. 292-3. 

Q 
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It will thus be evident that Maya and Prabrahma 
are but another name for Matter and Force. We all 
know Force cannot exist without Matter as a separate 
entity, yet to say, that it is the same as Matter, is 
absurd. Hence in the text quoted,"* we find a Non- 
dualist asking his opponent, a Madhyamika Buddhist 
— to describe Force as a separate entity. But it may be 
urged that Parabrahma is Force, and we have seen 
Maya to be also a Force ; therefore, we have Force 
-f Force, or Force within Force, something equally 
absurd,— a condition which the mind fails to com- 
prehend. But such apparent ambiguity is far from 
real. For Maya is Matter in its undifferentiated 
condition — a condition in which the difference between 
Matter and its indwelling potentiality is minimised 
to the lowest numerical figure; it is the boundary line 
of Matter and Force, where Matter losing its gross- 
ness, assumes the subtlety of super-ethereal finis ^ 
where no Matter is distinguishable as such, but all is 
Siprit or Force. And such an inference is derived from 
Nature. To quote a familiar illustration, the transi- 
tion from a mineral to a vegetable and from vege- 
table to animal is so gradual that it is impossible to 
distinguish the one from the other. Even at the 
present moment, science is undecided as to whether 
certain classes of the lowest vegetables belong to the 


Pafcha.das’1, Book. II, V. 42-3. 
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mineral class, or the last in the scale of the animal 
series belongs to the vegetable. So much do they 
resemble each other. If such a view be accepted, the 
apparent inconsistency is removed. Virtually then, 
the difference between (Matter in its 

undifferentiated cosmic condition) and Purush (its 
Spirit or Parahrahma,) for all practical purposes, is 7iil, 
Hence the Western Materialist, denying Spirit all 
over, concentrates his attention on his material 
atoms which with their indwelling potentiality, supply 
him with a sufficient cause to answer for every 
phenomenon. The Vedantist, therefore, presents the 
sharp point of a double-edged sword to his opponent 
which takes the ground from under his feet and makes 
his own position invincible. 

Now Maya is described as a Force, and it is else- 
where defined as something indescribable, which is 
neither existence {sai) nor non-existence in 

short, it is one with Ignorance, which, again, being the 
chief factor of the grand' Cosmos, is the same as the 
Prakriti of Kalipa. Therefore, Maya is nothing less 
than Matter. Now this Maya existed potentially in 
the Parabrahma, and if we say, that by an act of volition 
created He the objective world from the very same 
Maya, we imply no such contradiction as the Herbrew 
account of God’s creating the world out of nothing. 
But, then, we may be asked, Parabrahma is an 
impersonality, and volition is due to consciousness^ 
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which It can lay no claims to. To such of our task- 
masters, we reply, that Matter per se is unconscious 
and inert, and can bring forth nothing until acted 
upon by an intelligent co-operation of a Force and 
that the Parabrahma is Consciousness itself ; 
consequently the impress of change which It 
produces in the mass of inertia to make it 
evolve things varied and innumerable, is 
tantamount to the volitional agency of a Personal 
Creator. Then, again, if it be asked, since Paka- 
Brahma is a pure Spirit, how can It have any con- 
nection with Matter, which is Its antagonist ? — O ur 
reply is that Spirit and Force are, as we have seen,, 
convertible terms, and we have likewise seen that 
Force cannot exist without Matter, hence, wherever 
there is Force there Matter must always be. To sum 
up, then,we find, that Maya existed in the Parabrahma,. 
and it is the same Maya which brought forth the 
universe in a natural order of sequence by under- 
going mutations impressed upon it, through its Force 
or Parabrahma. It is unnecessary here to dwell 
lipon the consecutive series of changes ; suffice it to- 
say that from its undifterentiated condition, — a state 
in which it had no properties to distinguish it, for 
properties are due to the elements, ether and the rest, 
— its pre-elementary condition, if we may be allowed 
such an expression, it became subtle, and then gross, 
and ultimately quint uplicated. Change, then, is the 
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law of the universe ; without it the earth would lose 
its freshness and beauty ; change everywhere and at 
every moment is the grand centric law round whicli 
are deposited the nucleus and the unclei of future 
planets, their satellites, etc., as surely as it leads to 
the slow and gradual, but sure, disintegration 
of the existing ones. In this way, there never 
was a time when the world was non existent, nor 
will there ever be a time when it will be totally 
destroyed (Kapila) ; though, in truth, it may be 
laid down that the earth we inhabit is not the 
first of the series and that our human race is not 
the first that has been called into existence. P'rom 
close reasoning this must naturally establish itself. 
For if Parahrahma is eternal and essentially exis- 
tent, and if such a Parahrahma must have Its Maya 
wherein to reside, and if the contact of tlie two induces 
•changes which end in works usually called creative, 
but strictly speaking, evolutional, then where is the 
beginning and the end in such a plan ? 

Another signification of Mava is This 


There are two sorts of Ilhisiorifl, * nnassociated,’ and 
* associated;’ those produced from ignorance only arc called 
‘ unassociated,’ as the illusion of snake in rope and silver in 
nacre. Now in regard to those illusions, tlie instrumental 
causes are : — (1) Impression of i^imilarity, (2) Defective 
Sight, (3) Defect in the Witness, (4) Defect in tiie Subject 
of Demonstration, and (5) Partial ( ordinary ) Knowledgi5 of 
the site on which Illusion is projected or snj)e rim posed 
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consists in believing the world and all its goods to be 
real, and thus entranced, to hunger after material 


j^portioii rcprcirtented by ‘this’] ; and as tliey Jielp the 
ij^noranco concerning the rope consequently they are 
‘ associated.’ But for a difference in the modification of the 
period of action, and its prior interval, instrumental causes 
are divisible into two varieties, viz.^ from whose contiguity 
an action is produced, and without which no action results ; 
it is called the instrument modifying the period of action. 
For example, a pot of water placed close to a wall where the 
sun’s rays have been rellected, and the instrument different 
from it, is tUe modification prior to the period of action : 
as for instance, the wheel and turning rod of a jar. The 
word ‘ associate ’ has ^for its meaning the instrument in the 
form of modification of the time of action. Such an instrument 
is wanting in the snake illusion, for which it is ‘ unassociated;’ 
and illusion produced from associate (the aforesaid distinct 
instrument) together with ignorance is called ‘associated:’ 
as the reflection of face in mirror, and tlie reflected shadow of 
a person standing on the river bank, of trees growing there, or 
of the blue convex ether, mirage, etc. All of them are 
caused by the several associates together with ignorance of 
the site of illusion. Regarding reflection, light and mirror 
or the contiguity of water are the associates ; sunlight and 
relation (►£ darkness are similar associates in the case of ether 
reflected in water; in the matter of its panlike shape, con- 
tiguity of the earth which is round, is the associate ; in 
luirage, the associates are the sand, and sun’s rays glistening- 
on it creating the illusion of water. In this manner, associates 
are to be considered. In the ‘ unassociated ’ variety, knowledge 
of the site of illusion removes the two forces of ignorance, 
envelopment and projection, together with its products, so 
that absence of the imaginary [snake] and the abiding con- 
tinuance of its site ( rope ) is the indication of destruction 
or removal of the snake illusion. In ‘ associated illusions,’ 
ignorance with its envelopment are both destroyed and 
obstructed ; but through the influence of the obstacle of 
ignorance in the shape of associate, there does not follow 
destruction of the action of its creating or projecting force 
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comforts. As an apt illustration we may refer to 
the story of Narada. Narada was enquiring of 
Krishna one day what Maya was. They were travel- 
ling together in a sandy waste ; Narada felt thirsty 
and wanted some water to drink ; a shed was pointed 
out, where he repairs, leaving his companion to wait 
for him. The proprietress of the shed happened to 
be a young damsel whom Narada had no sooner seen, 
than he fell, head and ears over, in love. His thirst 
for drink was gone, but he was now possessed with a 
thirst for obtaining the fair creature’s hands. He 
marries her, he gets several children and removes 
with his family from place to place to avoid disasters 
till ultimately his wife and family are drowned while 
crossing the bed of a river ; and he is found bewailing 
the loss of his dearly beloved wife. In such a juncture 
Hari puts in appearance. To his queries Narada 

together with its cause, the same force ; but is only removed, 
prevented or obstructed, and is actually perceived for some 
time ; so that the abiding site continues to the last : or the 
disappearance of the actuality of tlie illusory substance is 
no indication of prevention or obstacle ; on the otlicr hand, 
the certain knowleage of unreality or tlio absence in all the 
three conditions of time, is the indication of removal. Thus 
then, in regard to earth and gold, the respective mistakes of 
jar and earring and in the case of egoism too, the illusions 
are ‘ associated.' Therefore the ascertainment of their un- 
reality in the manner aforesaid, is the recognised indication 
of removal and not the absence of actual substance; and 
necessarily the reality of the site of illusion sliould cer- 
tainly then come to be recognised as the remnant of the site. — 
Dr. Dhole's Note in Fatichadas' Book XIII, pp, 307-8. 
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gives no reply, but intent on grief he weeps as loudly 
as ever. He is fully entranced into the meshes of 
Maya. Bhagavan deprives him of the charm, when 
lo ! Narada is again restored to jnana. He has 
now seen Maya.* 


♦ Dr. Dhole in The Philosophic Inquirer, Vol. VIII. pp. 
73 - 4 . 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

BUDDHISM AND VEDANTISM. 
Metempsychosis. 

It remains only to notice the doctrine of 
Metempsychosis. We find it mentioned in 
Manu’s Code,#— a work of high antiquity. 
The Chiiandogta and Brihadaranyak 
Upanishads both speak about transmigration, 
consequently to look upon it as a graft 
of Buddhism is quite unnecessary. In 
Europe Pythagoras was its founder. But if 
we recollect that the Greek philosopher 
visited India, and learnt his philosophy in 
that country t the necessity for India to go 

* Manu, the Hindu law-giver, speaks of “ the gliding of 
tlie soul tlirougli 10,000 millions of wombs.*’ — See his 
I/istitutes XII, 65-67. 

t Referring to the point at issue Professor C. D. Yoyas 
in liis JVbtett on Dryden’s Select Prose Works^ forming one of 
Educational Series , writes as follows : — ‘'Pytha- 
goras, the great Samian philosopher, wlio lived in the sixth 
century before our era, invented or brought from Egypt the 
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over to Greece or Egypt in search of a philo- 
sophy is removed. Pythagoras is said to 


doctrine of the metempsychosis, or the transmigration of sonis ; 
of wliich he affirmed that he himself was a proof ; since he 
himself, as he perfectly remembered, under the name of 
EurHORDUs, had served in the Trojan war against the Greeks 
and had been killed by Mknelaus ; and he had recently recogni- 
sed, in Juno’s temple at Argos, the shield which he had borne, 
at Troy, and which was now preserved as a Grecian trophy. 
See Ovid’s Metamorphoses^ XV. 163.” 

But whatever captious criticism may say to the contrar}', 
modern researches have established beyond cavil or 
doubt, that ‘‘primeval India,” to use the words of the illustrious 
Jules Michelet, “ was the original cradle, the matrix of the 
world, the principal and dominant source of races, of ideas, and 
of languages for Greece, Home, and modern Europe, and that 
the Semitic movement — the Jewish- Arabian influence— though 
very considerable, is nevertheless secondary.” 

And again continues the enthusiast : — “We live on light, and 
our legitimate ancestors are the Aryans, the people of light, 
who on the one hand have spread over India, and on the other 
over Persia, Greece, and Rome, and have imparted their ideas, 
language, arts, and gods along a brilliant track like a long 
vista of stars. Happy and fruitful genius which nothing has 
been able to dim, and which still conducts the world in its course 
by the brightness of its milky- way I ” — The Bible of Humanity, 
Translated from the French by Vincenzo Calfa. New York, 
J. W. Bouton, 1877, pp. 8 and 15. 

Nor is this all. And the following is the accepted opinion, 
of modern scholars. “ That Pythagoras borrowed from them 

t tho Brahmins ] the greater part of his mystical philosophy ; 

is notions respecting the properties of numbers as expressive 
of physical laws, his doctrine of the transmigration of souls, 
and the arguments by which he inculcated the unlawfulness 
of eating animal food, seems to admit of no doubt 
whatever, for all these things are of the very essence of 
Brahminism, and are to this hour taught and enforced by 
the sacred order in India.” — Encyclopedia Britannica, 
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have been born between the years 604-520 
B. C. The date of Buddha’s birth is variously 
estimated, but recent investigation has fixed it 
at 643 years before Christ, consequently here 
we have another proof of the Vedic origin of 
Metempsychosis. Another fact is worthy of 
mention, that even Kapila, whose denial of 
the instrumentality of a Creator must neces- 
sarily bring him in the plane of an atheist 
and materialist, had inculcated this doctrine 
in all its entirety, and, along, with it. Karma. 
Now Karma and Metempsychosis must go 
hand in hand. The omnipotency of Karma 
is beautifully illustrated in the following 


“But if the Englisli were constrained to admit lier 
renowned antiquity, yet they atlirined that Jndia was dead and- 
buried forever in her P^lephantina grottos, her Vedas and her 
Rauiayana^ like Egypt in lier pyramids. They regarded the 
country, as large as all Europe, and her population of on 
hundred and eighty [ it is now over three hundred] million.s 
of souls, as insignificant, and even contemptuously declared 
that this numerous people were made up from the refuse of a 
worn-out nation.”— TAe Bible of Humaiiity^ p. 8. 
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anecdote. An author* had undertaken 
to write a metaphysical work,t in the open- 
ing stanza, for the success of the work — its 
completion without any mishap — he was sddly 
perplexed whose aid to invoke, he began 
with Is’wara, — but as he even could neither 
punish nor reward — for they depend entirely 
upon the individual’s totality of works, — and 
ended with invoking the blessings of Karma 
which was necessarily supreme. 

It may be laid down as a matter of fact 
that the doctrine of transmigration first saw 
the light in India, next it made its way into 
Egypt, which was more or less dependent 
upon India for a great deal of her philosophy 
and learning ; thence it made its entry into 
Greece. Within a comparatively recent 
period it was regarded with great disfavor 

•^S’lLHAN’ MiSARA. 

'\S'anth'mta1cani. 
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m the West, but with the spread of ancient 
Sanskrit literature and the loss of Church 
supremacy in European countries, Buddhism 
and Vedantism are attracting more attention 
and there is a reaction in their favor. 

From what lias been said, it will appear 
that the next life is a product or net result 
of actions performed in this, as this is of a 
prior one. The human body is composed 
of aggregates whose numbers differ in the 
rival systems of Buddhism and Vedantism. 
For instance. Buddhism has seven entities. 
These are according to Mr. Sinnett : — 

1. The Physical Body*** Rupa. 

2. Vitality •*• Prana or Jiva. 

3. Astral Body Linga S'arira. 

4. Animal Soul ••• Kama Rupa. 

5. Human Soul .. Manas. 

6. Spiritual Soul ••• Buddhi. 

7. * Spirit ••• Atma. 
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While we find elsewhere mentioned 
Buddha taught five Skandhas, (aggregates), 
viz., I. Rupa, form ; 2. Vedana, or sensation ; 
3. Sanjna, perception ; 4. Sanskara, discri- 
mination, or conception ; and 5. Vijnana, or 
consciousness. 

“At death, these five are broken up and dispersed 
even to be re-united. But besides Karma^ there is 
another property inherent in all sentient beings, 
named Upadana or cleaving to existing objects ; and 
these two survive the dispersion of the aggregates 
and produce a new being. By Upadana a new ex- 
istence is produced, but the means of its operation is 
controlled by the Karma with which it is connected. 
It would sometimes appear that Upadana is the 
efficient cause of reproduction, and that at other 
times, it is Karma, But in all cases it is the Karma 
that appoints whether the being to be produced shall 
be an insect in the sunbeam, a worm in the earth, a 
fish in the sea, a fowl in the air, a beast in the forest, 
a man, a restless Deva, or Brahma of the celestial 
world.’'^ 


* Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism ^ p 409. 
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As two schools of Buddhism are recog- 
nised, the North 'and the South, what is here 
taught refers to the Southern School. But 
Mr. Sinnett, not a mean authority in these 
matters, is better able to form a true opinion. 
He says that once a man the subsequent 
re-births will be always in the human family, 
According to hiin, there are seven root-races, 
seven worlds, seven kingdoms, and seven 
entities in the human frame. Man is destined 
to fill all these root-races in his sojourn, and 
he has to perform as many number of rounds 
in the course of evolution. He is now in his 
fourth round, and not until he has passed 
it, will there be a corresponding development 
of the spirit, and reduction of the material 
portion in him ; the Spiritual Ego begins 
its onward march in spirituality from this 
point to manifest its transcendental powers, 
the struggle continues in the fifth, and his 
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powers in spite of the fierce contest between 
them and physical intelligence, gain an 
ascendancy in spirituality, so that when he 
begins his sixth round he has attained 
a degree of perfection, both of body and soul 
which is as difficult to realise as it is to 
comprehend in this our present position. 
Then the ordinary type of man in that sixth 
round will be an embodiment of all that is 
goodness, wisdom and excellence, and what 
now constitutes adeptship will be the common 
lot of all. “ As to what the seventh round 
will be like, the most communicative occult 
teachers are solemnly silent. Mankind in 
the seventh round will be something alto- 
gether too god-like for mankind in the fourth 
round to forecast its attributes.”* 

The total number of rounds which each. 


^ Sinnett'b Esoteric Buddhism, pp. 116-7. Edition 1883. 
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Monad has to pass in one planet, supposing 
it to be incarnated once only’ in each of the 
branch races, is 343. But there are circums* 
tances when it has to make more than one 
incarnation in one of the root-races, it may 
come ill for two or more incarnations, if the 
commensurate amount of development it is 
•to achieve there, is prematurely cut short 
by death, or prevented by adverse circums- 
i-mces. Now for these failures Nature is 
extremely liberal, she offers fresh chances, 
and they begin again at the point where 
their improvement stopped in the last incar- 
nation. Between death and the next life 
objectively there intervenes a period of 1,500 
years. All this time the spiritual Monad 
is to enjoy the Devachanic ( Devayanic) 
bliss or suffer the torments of Avitchi ( hell ), 
That is to say, in proportion to the growth 
and aspirations of higher order of spirituality 
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which an individual has created during life, 
tvill be his bliss, and vice versa. Ordinarily 
speaking, a life is divided between material 
enjoyment and spiritual aspiration, now the 
former leads to a new birth on earth and the 
latter to the bliss known by Devachan # Twa 
sets of affinities are thus engendered, material 
and spiritual. 

'"They start the scnil on itb entrance into theworhf 
of effects with a double set of attractions inhering in it. 
one set producing the subjective consequences of its 
Devachanic life, the other set asserting themselves at 
tlie close of that life, and carrying the soul back again 
into re-inearnation. But if 'the person during his 

• Deviiinarga or Devujaiia, us it is ;iIho railed, ha« 
its analogue in Devachan of Buddliistic Pliilosopliy. It is 
a fitato, not II locality ; u stale of mere subjective eii 
303'inent in proportion to the merit and spirituality of the 
earth life last past. So long as the soul inhabits it, tliere is no 
requital of evil deeds, for that an objective existence in a fresh 
incarnation is to follow after the Devachanic bliss has been 
consnnfHnated.' Hut it does not necessarily follow that the 
evil Katma only patiently waits for the re-hirth» and all 
good w(»rk8 are exhausted in Devachan. That would surely 
be disastrous in its effect, hut the re-hirth is adjusted hv ladli 
the merit and demerit of the previous earth life. It \vould 
thus appear that ‘ the place of punishment for most of ou» 
sins is the earth, its birth place, and play ground.’ Dr. Dholk’s 
in the r/c/mr Sagnr^ p. 21 B. 
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objective life absolutely develops no affinities for 
material existence, starts his soul at death with all its 
attractions, tending one way in the direction of 
spirituality, and none at all drawing it back to objec- 
tive life, it does not come back ; it mounts into a 
condition of spirituality, not corresponding to the 
intensity of the attractions or affinities in that 
direction, and the other thread or connection is 
cut off.”' 

Devachan is a condition of subjective 
enjoyment, its duration is determined by the 
intensity tuid spiritinflity of the last existence 
on earth, but there is no chance for the 
requital of evil deeds here, and inevitable 
Karma knows of no forgiveness. As merits 
have brought forth bliss, so are demerits to 
land that spiritual Monad into a new birtli 
objectively, or, in exceptional cases, as in 
those of suicides, or persons whose worldly 
desires and gratifications had been carnal, 
and unsatisfied, into Avitchi. 


♦ A. I*. SiwhyiT, f>|). 
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Now, between each periodical round 
thei;^ intervenes a period of obscuration or 
Pralaya. To be more explicit, we are in 
the middle of our fourth journey round the 
chain of seven worlds, so that before the 
fifth race of men are to make .their appear- 
ance, the earth will be destroyed by a cata- 
clysm of fire or water, then the few wise 
and good, who had developed their trans- 
cendental powers like the fifth rounders, will 
be occupied with the creative process again. 
They alone remain to do the work, and they 
may variously be designated as Brahma, 
Hiranyagarbha. Is’wara, Deva, etc. A 
word in connection with the evolutionary tide 
wave of humanity and we have done. Sup- 
posing the seven worlds be represented by 
the first seven letters of the alphabet, all 
arranged in a circle, we have in A, the first 
appearance of the first kingdom, the six 
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Other worlds of the chain are now engulphed 
in Pralaya or Brahma’s sleep,* with the 
appearance of kingdom two in globe A, 
kingdom one passes on to B by overflowing- 
gushes, with the appearance of minerals dr 
kingdom three in the first globe, we have 
kingdom two in H, and one in A, so that 
when vegetables ( kingdom four ) appear in 
A, B is filled with minerals, C with king- 
dom two, and D with one, and when man 
appears in globe A, B is filled with animals, 
C with vegetables, D with minerals, E, F, 
and G with kingdoms three, two and one 
respective!). But after man has passed on 
to globe B, A is cast into Pralaj as and so to 
wait .till it receives a fresh influx from F. 


0 


VitU Notp AnV' pp. 151-2. 
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Mr. Sinnett and Esoteric Buddhism. 

Mr. .Sinnktt’.s esoteric doctrine has been 
very ably reviewed in a series of luminous 
essays by Dr. Dhole in the columns of a 
Madras Weekly,* some twenty years back, 
and evoked a warm discussion, so much so 
that they not only drew the attention of the 
sainted ‘‘ H. P. B.,” who, for aught we know', 
fascinated with the writings of “ N. D.,” 
preserved every fragment of his random 
thoughts in her portfolio, but their echoes 
were heard across the ocean. t And we think 

® 'rhe Philomphh'. Inqtiirt^r. 

f Alliitliii^' tt» the eontribiitioiis of 1)./* Tht‘ Harhinget- 
of Light, the Melbourne Montlily Journal of Zoiatic Stuence, Free- 
Thoupjht, and Hannonial Philosophy, in its issue of February, 
1883, made the following olmervutiuiis under theheadingof Con- 
tpnqmrary Notes : — “ Recent numbers t>f 'Fhe Philosophic Inquim 
^Madras) contain some highly interesting ariiclea on Psycholo- 
gical subjects by *N. IV The first on S<jii:xc'k, Theosophy, asv 
SpiKiri'ALisM, we re-produce in another column "( p. 2665). And. 
again, in its ^lay numl)erthe >vorthy Editt>r remarked: — ‘‘ The 
Philosophic Inquirt r ( Madras ) has given considerable space to 
'riieosophy lately . . , . [* N. U.,'J how^ever is evidently 
not prepared to accept th?* Occult Pliih^sophy in its entirety, 
for in the concluding portion of a review of Kmteric Btiddhim 
he says, *\Ve decline in ail honesty to swallow the Esoteric Pill 
m nicely gilded hy Mr. Sinxktt.” Writing ag.nn on the subject 
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we would not tire the patience of our readers 
if we make the following excerpts from his 
opening article. 

Speaking of the exoteric and esoteric 
phases of Eastern Religions says the 
learned Doctor : — 

Every religion, whether new or old, has its two 
aspects, the Karma Kanda and the Juana Kanda — the 
Exoteric and the Esoteric. The clergy trom 
motives of interest, convenience, or aggrandisement, 
have sedulously kept the secret knowledge to 
themselves, and led a too-confiding public the 
other way, which is a shadow, or the .faintest 
shadow of a shadow, in the observance of rituals, 
fasts, ceremonies, and the other paraphernalia of 
a gaudy and imposing tamasha. And it would 
seem that such a policy has answered its purpose well. 
Blind faith lias been the product of such a muddle, 
reason has been bridled, science slurred and abused, 
and the omnipotent, omniscient and what not Jehovah 
with his' balance and rod, heaven and hell, with his 


in ita next ibwiie { p. 2731, ) the flarhhiger tlnm eonchnled : — 
Tito Philowphv* rjtquir*>r for March l«th contoinB an ably 
written and critical review of Mr.SiNNK/rx s EitfjUtric 
by a contributor signing himself ‘X.Il.,* in the course of which 
he out some impurfant errors in Mr. SiwrTT’s statements. 
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hCKsts of angels, seraphs and cherubs, rules as despoti- 
cally as ever, 

“ While, therefore, the external ritual, or ceremonial 
observances continue with additions, subtractions, and 
alterations — as necessitated by the exigencies of the 
times, and pressed forward by the requirements of the 
country, — to flourish, the secret truth, which the clergy 
had originally in their keeping, has been lost, ^’ea,. 
hopelessly lost, to the world from neglect, want of 
practice, and various other causes too numerous to 

mention In Christian countries people, — 

respectable men and women — are in pains to appear 
devout ; they have their pe^vs in the lord\s house 
at so much a year, cushioned with the orthodox 
regulation color ; they muster strong at Exeter 
Hall, when and where the question of sending 
out foreign missions for converting the ‘ heathen ” 
is agitated, and contribute their mile to the 
lord’s purse ; in principle they are strict Sabbatarians, 
in practice the\' like a little /oo wel/ to have 
a talk on the last scandal ; they devour the stirring 
anecdote of ;«/ /adv's eloping with a gay Lothario. 
They observe decorum, and think, and do pass as 
religious. Prior to the abolition of slavery, and long 
anteceding tlie appearance of that remarkable work 
which virtually laid the last stroke of the axe on that 
cursed and abominable law which allowed human 
flesh to be bought and sold openly, — Cftc/e TnnCs 
Cah’tiy would it be believed, —the Church and her 
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Ministers defended slavery, and the congregationists, 
the Southerners, — the pampered despots wlio thrived 
and rolled in luxury, exacted from the life-blood of 
the poor, tame, forlorn, ill-used, ironed, and whipped 
Negro, yes, they who fed the clergy, and supported the 
Church, were lauded to the skies as her most dutiful 
sons, and that slavery was after the express sanction 
of God as revealed in his word : for such people and 
the generality of mankind whose want is to look 
decent and appear religious, the exotericism will do, 
but there are several others whom nothing can satisf}'. 
Ardent in their enquiries about truth, and happy to 
get it any where, they dive deep into the background 
of phenomena with a hope to lift the veil, and consider 
themselves very fortunate if they have discovered any- 
thing beyond the reach of ordinary science 

Now all this referred to operating with the hidden forces 
of Nature — some thing like Zollner's fourth dimension, 
— which had a salutary effect in enlarging the spiritua- 
lity of those concerned. This was the basis of esoteric 
or secret science. But a glimpse of it is only di.scer- 
nible in Mr. Siniietl’s recent work Esoteric Buddhism. 

“ He carries us with a numerical precision, through 
the mighty phases of an evolutionary life wave, the 
imniensitv of which staggers the highest flights of 
imagination. VVe arc told that the solar system lia> 
a string of seven worlds with an additional eiil dc sac^ 
that an individual Monad has to complete his circuit 
'ieveral times round and round, that there are .seven 
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kingdoms in Nature, and that while kingdom one 
appears in globe A, the oUier six are in the womb of 
pralayas^ so to speak, but that Nature is never at a 
standstill, and consequently the life wave commenced 
at A, proceeds to B,C, D, E, F, and G, in the follow- 
ing wise. When kingdom two appears in A, kingdom 
one has commenced to shew itself at B. In the same 
way with the comrtienceiiient of the appearance of 
Man, who is the seventh kingdom, in A, the evolu- 
tionary life wave has rendered itself manifest in the 
other six from B to G in a graduated series. That is 
to say, while A has been prepared for the reception of 
Mail, B is lit only for Animals, C for Vegetables, D for 
Minerals, K, F, and G for the three retnaining^kingdonis. 
And after the exit of Man from the globe A, it suffers 
wha is called obscuration ; it reverts to its pristine 
condition prior to the evolution, and is enshrouded 
in Brahma's death or pralayas, having nothing more 
left in it hut the maya of its human population and 
the germs of the six other kingdoms of J^ature. Then 
when its turn conies next these receive fresh impulse, 
activity asserts with new vigour, and infuses new life, 
and evolution re -commences. This is the natural 
destiny of each and every thing of which we have an 
objective consciousness. With such a clue, the Puranic 
legends appear to derive an importance hitherto not 
conceded to them, and Darwin’s Evolution receives 
new light, with, a satisfactory solution of why the 
‘ missiHg 'link ' is not found. 
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Reserving such other subjects which Mr. Sianett 
has so exhaustively dealt with, in his recent work lor 
a more suitable occasion, we may confine our present 
remarks to evolution. Now, the obscurations, men- 
tioned iiicideiitall}-, are always marked b}" the approach 
of cataclysms by fire or water — something akin to 
what is passing before our et’es at the present moment 
in Sunda, but on a larger scale. These arc the results 
-of normal cyclic rounds, and their appointed time and 
place can easily be prognosticated by the seer. In this 
way those who preceded us have gone down leaving 
here and there sorry .specks, remnants of a bygone 
•civilization; but which, in the ab.senceof the landmarks 
herein furnished, it is preposterous to hold. With them 
the groups of continents and isles which they inhabit 
ted had all been submerged. Kor instance, in the Mioiene 
epoch such a continent called Atlantis perished, and the 
process of sinking extended over a vast period and is 
simullaiieouh with the elevation ot the Alps, i^emuria, 
another continent extending southwards from India, 
hail also a similar fate, but between the two there 
elapsed a period of 700,000 years. Ii will now be 
apparent that owing to such cataclysms, our planet 
has been subject to changes, and the pre.sent continents 
had cither been the direct result of such convulsions, 
•or accretions upon previous ones. In the period we 
are writing of, Africa had no existence, which must, 
theretore. be taken for as a new growth. Now as with 
At].an?i«- and Lemuria so with the present continents. 
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Their time will surely come. Kven Europe with her 
high civilization and physical iiitellectualit}^ ‘ unable to 
go any higher in its own cycle, its progress towards 
absolute evil will be arrested (as its predecessors, the 
Lemnrians and the Atlantians, the men of the third 
and fourth races were arrested in their progress towards 
the same ) by one of such cataclysmic changes, its great 
civilization destroyed, and all the subraces of that race 
will be found going down their respective cycles after 
a short period of glory and learning.’ 

“We arc told that the progress towards absolute 
evil sets in with the acquisition of those powers over 
Nature by means of ordinary’ intellectual research 
which the Adept has the facility of enjoying through 
the use of another set of faculties. Such powers can 
be applied to good and evil purposes ; when the latter 
is the case, we call it black magic, and it is a fact that 
the professors ef black magic have always exercised 
their powers for selfish and unscrupulous ends, thu^ 
bringing themselves unconsciously down to the lowest 
level of the ladder in the scale of spirituality. The 
Atlantians had accomplished much in the ‘ disintegra- 
tion and reintegration of matter, which few but prac- 
tical spiritualists as yet know to be possible and . ot 
control over the elementals, b}' means of which that 
and other even more portentous phenomena can be 
produced.’ 

‘‘Now these elementals are called semi -intelligent 
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beings, yet they are credited with the production of 
such ‘ portentous phenomena ’ as led Zollner and his 
colleagues to establish the fourth dimension* A word 


* “A Mahatma aiiil liis pupil lravel!c<l fJit* whole <listnnoc 
from Thibet, to New York leaving their gross physleal hcvlicR in 
a torpiil state, in their astral binly or Afn (ftt ri-m pa , across lan<l 
an<l sens, to <*onviiice some doubting lady or gentleman as to the 
possibility of such a phenomenon. — Vide Tht^oxophtMt, Vol. V. No. I. 
p. 40. 

“The Medium Daniel Home’s levitation and ids tloating in, 
and out of. a window seventy feet high by bright moonlight was 
vouclicd by no less an authority than l.ord TiiNOSAV, a man of 
high scientific standing, and an elected (\>uncilor of the Koval 
S<»cioty of Lon<l(m. -~VUlo ZoLliNER's 7'ni n^rrnfh>Hf,il IVipMtnx, 
Appendix A, p. 206. 

•‘Now «ncc the floating^in the air in the abovt; two phenomena 
is identically t lie same, tlu; coii'.f hut ion of difTcrcncc ennsists, in 
the first case, of the occult power, force or luiergy. l»eing nscil in- 
tcllig(?ntly by an AnKPT. in the s(.»con<l case by a btu'ng* or beings 
outside the pale of physieal or objeetivc existence controlling the 
.\frdinm. ami making hiiri, so to speak, ’a tool in their liands. He 
was neither aware of the processes involved in such a feat, nor 
ha<l lie th(‘ distant intimation of such a thing being done or alKuit 
to Ijc «lonc by him prior to its occurrence*. Ami it has liecn 
asserted (though some may say it provcii ) by Mr. SiNNKTT that, 
these *clcmentals’ (spirits) are scuu-intolligent beings and yet 
<‘apable of pHslucijig phenomena, tiiat they are inferior beings in 
an objective sphere of existence paying the penally of their past 
mis»loeds, an<l that the over-pow'eriug attraction nf their thinl 
principle keeps tliem constantly bound to lie* earth’s at mospliere, 
hence their ultimate destination will be annihilation, to Ircgin 
again the ‘ One Life ' which they had ••ommeneed and wdiicli 
had on tied so di.sastrtaisly. On the contrary, an Adept, though a 
•ftMirth-roumler.’ has so far tlevelo|xvl his spirituality tliat. he has 
ero*ise<l the.siiaof the lifth round -the final tutleal t)f all men. when 
the largest niimlrer of those wdio have failed to develop the 
aspirations of the spirit and t.i» ae<juire knowledge (*f nan ) will 
nltimafolv |)erish leaving the survivors the fitesl to bloorrt in- 
to Dhyan r’jioHAN’s Planetary Spirits to evolve, control, regulate 
and supcrinteml the next formation on the Worbl after the clo«<* 
of tie* fifth mund hv the usual cataelvam*; which nfark each such. 
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in connection with the fourth and then we are done. 
Esoteric Buddhism lays stress on seven ; it shows 
the seven-fold composition of man, the seven strings of 
planetary chain, the seven rounds which a human unit is 
to evolve, and so on. Vedanjtism looks upon the fourth 
state as the super-excellent, it is that of Titrya. And 
a revered friend of ours was very eloquent on the figure 
nine. He says nine multiplied by nine will have eighty- 
one, which means eight plus one, that is nine. And 
so in whatever way nine is cast, either by multiplication 
or addition, the product will be nine as above ; hence,, 
nine is the transcendental figure. We decline in all 
honesty to swallow the esoteri,f pill so nicely gilded 
by Mr. Sinnett. Buddha is hurled back from Nirvana 
to re-inaernate S’ankaracharya though the latter was a 
sworn enemy of S’akya Muni, and the successive Terhu 
Lamas of Thibet. And for the brief span of human 
existence an individual Lama has a Dcrachanic bliss of 
15,000 years, when re-iiicariiation follows, but why? 


Therefore an 'elemental' i.*- an inferior bein^', ami an 
a HUperior being, and it having been provcnl by tie* testaineniarv 
evidence on record of the correetnesK and identity of the pheno- 
mena, we establish the truth of our First Axiom f of Kvoferieo- 
ThetMOphii'al PntC/o/njt to wit., T/ihujJt which ace cqvaJto.fhc 
name are nat equal to anc another], and l^elieve we liave 

proved our proposition (First. [That is. “If I two hxlies under the in- 
fluence of a certain force (foccult,') protluce like phenomena, they are 
non-identical, but tevain, and that the one is superior and the other 
inferior )] satisfaclurily.*'-— “N.D,'* in The Pnitonophic Inquirer,. 
Vol, VI. No, 48. p 378. 

41 Vnd, No. 47, pp. 36*1-70. 
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In this connexion we cannot resist the 
temptation of placing on record the verdict 
of the devout Sage of Osceola.# The 
illustrious Editor of Tue Platonist’^ writing 
on the subject observes : — 

‘‘ It is said : ‘ If materialism is tlie leading; eliaiacter- 
istic of Western Modern Science and Phik»sophv, the 
chief trail ofOrieiital Wisdotn is its spirituality.’ This 
statement is undoubtedly true, and therch're u'c are 
much surprised to find Mr. A. P. Sinnelt’s pretentious 
hook on Esoteric Buddfiism so highly praised. system 
of gross materialism is expounded in this work, am! 
represented, wrongly we believe, as the iloctrine of 
certain Oriental Adepts. A few quotations will clearly 
substantiate OUT assertion : ‘Occult science contemplates 
no principle in nature as wholly immaterial, ( p. 26 ) ; In 
this way the [Adwaitee] doctrine is identical willi the 
transcendental materialism of the Adept I'.soieric 
Buddhist philosophy.’ ( p. 170 ) ; ‘The one eternal, ini 


In Missouri, IT. S. America, 

t Mr. Thomas M. Johnson conducted not only tin* abovw 
monthly, but be alH<> issued for gome time another valimlde Bi- 
Monthly, entitled HMalhfca PJaiomrn in tlie interest of Platonic 
lliought, besides being the Author ef an .'idmirdde treatise 
on pLA'ro's Bonir Cfmct'pl 
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perishable thing in the universe, which universal 
pralayas themselves pass over without destroying, is 
that which may be regarded indifferently as space, 
duration, matter or motion ; not as something having 
these four attributes, but as something which is these 
four things at once and always.’ ( p. 201 ) ; ‘ Matter, 
space, motion, and duration ct>nstitute one and the 
same eternal substance of the universe. There is 
nothing else eternal absolutely.’ (p. 208 fifth edition.) 
These passages speak for themselves. All the attempts 
to ‘explain’ them away have been flat failures. There 
is only one way to ‘ explain ’ them, and that is to plead 
that they were written ignorantly or in a state of 
mental aberration. One thing is absolutely certain : 

1 hese passages were never inspired or dictated by an\ 
Ailept of high standing."* 

We wish not to be misunderstood. In 
the tendency to questioning and disputation,’' 
says Prof. Fowler in his edition of Bacon’s 
Novum Organum, ** however, originated 
philosophy and abstract speculation. The 
Hindoos and Greeks alone, in the ancient 
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world, appear to have possessed such a 
tendency in any marked degree. Without 
it, poetry, practical inventions, and maxims 
of conduct are possible, but not philosophy, 
' or, in any great extent, even scientific 
• theory.” This may be a surprise to some, 
but it is none-the-less true. “ Begin with 
certainties and you will end with doubts ; 
but rather begin with doubts that you may 
end in certainties.” “ But further,” .says 
Professor Huxley in his book on Hume, “it 
is the business of criticism not only to keep 
watch over the vagaries of philosophy, but 
to do the duty of police in the whole world 
of thought. Wherever it espies sophistry or 
superstition they are to be bidden to stand ; 
nay, they are to be followed to their very 
dens and there apprehended and exterminat- 
ed, as Othello smothered Desdemona ‘ el.se 
she’ll betray more men.’ ” 

And the following few lines from Col. 
Olcott’s magnificent oration on “ India, — 
Past, Present and Future,” will serve as 
a commentary to our foregoing remarks. 
Speaking of the ancient Sages of India, the 
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venerable President-Founder of the Tbeo- 
sophical Society thus delivers himself : — 

“ Where are those sages, those warriors, those giant 
intellects of yore > Where the happiness, the indepen- 
dence of spirit, the self-respecting dignity that made ' 
an Aryan feel himself fit to rule the world, and able- 
to meet the very gods on equal terms ? Where are the 
cunning artisans whose taste and skill, as exemplified 
in th'; meagre specimens that remain, were unrivalled? 
Whither are departed the Bramhins in whose custody 
were all the treasures of Asiatic knowledge ? Gone : 
all gone. Like the visions of the night they have 
departed into the mist of time. A new nation is bein^ 
fabricated out of the old material in combination with 
much alloy.”* 

And should the occasion again come for 
us to renew your valued acquaintance, gently 
reader, we will ask you to wait till then, 
when we hope to resume the subject -of 
Adept and Adeptship, in the meanwhile let 
us conclude this volume with the celebrated 
couplet of Lord Byron. 

“ Fare the well, fare the well, 

“ If for ever fare thee well/' 

End of Vol. I. 


Vol. II, p. 125. 
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